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commenced in 1857. On March 28, 1858, the 
Battersea and its Park. | Chelsea Suspension Bridge was opened, by which 
the park was made easily accessible to the 
! ; dwellers on the north side of the Thames, but 
F the various improve. | great public dissatisfaction was expressed when 
ments made of late | it was found that a toll was to be exacted. By the 
years in the metro-/| formation of mounds and banks several acres 
polis few have been | were reclaimed along the sides of the river, and 
of greater value than | the total acreage of the park was about 200, 
that by which the | rather lesa than was at first projosed. The park, 
wretched waste known | besides the ordinary features which it has in 
as Battersea Fields | common with its fellows, possesses a sub-tropical 
was transformed into / garden of four acres, that has been proved to be 
the beautiful Batter-/ one of the most successful efforts of out-door 
sea Park. The fields | gardening in modern times. Here the East and 
had become a public) West Indies, Japan, South America, and Anus- 
nuisance when Mr. | tralia, all send their contingent, and the graceful 
Thomas Cubitt, in| foliage of warmer climes is brought to gladden 
1843, suggested to her | the eyes of those used to a more northern flora. 
Majesty’s Commissicn Every year adds to the beauty of the park, for 
for Improving the Me. the trees increase in height, and the shrubs in 
tropolis the advisability | denseness; so that, as leas is seen at one time, 
of laying them out asthe sensation of size is increased. Such is the 
pleasure-grounds, and change that thirty or forty years have made in the 
this design was subse- once miserable expanse which was given over 
quently pressed upon “every Sanday to the Jow amusements of the 
their attention by the dangerous classes, and was at one time con. 
Hon. and Rev. Robert | sidered a fit rendezvous for the duellists. Here, 
John Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, and suc- por March 21, 1829, the Dake of Wellington and 
cessively Bishop of Sodor and Man, ‘and Bath | the Earl of Winchelsea had their celebrated 
and Wells. In 1846 an Act of Parliament was hostile meeting. Still, in spite of their bad 
passed to empower the Commissioners of Her name, the old fields had their admirers, who 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests to form a@ royal loved to seek in them for the abundant wild. 
park in Battersea Fields, and Mr. (afterwards flowers. A learned botanist in the last century 
Sir) James Pennethorne’s plan was approved, by compiled a flora of Battersea, and many of the 














but there is no recorded form of Batter- 
sea that would allow us to say that ey or ea 
represented hithe. There was, however, until 
aboat thirty years ago, a creek, up which tradi- 
tion reports that Queen Elizabeth rowed. A 
bright little stream rising in Tooting, and passing 
by Wandsworth Common, flowed into the Thames 
at this creek, which is now a mere sewer, and its 
better character is only kept in remembrance by 
the name of Creek-street. 

The manor of Battersea, which had remained 
in the possession of the Westminster monks for 
several centuries, was vested in the Crown at 
the period of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Elizabeth, in the eighth year of her reign, 
granted it on lease for twenty-one years to 
Henry Roydon, and in 1593, Joan Holcroft, the 
only daughter of Henry Roydon, had another 
lease for a similar term. Subject to this lease, 
the manor was assigned in 1610 towards the 
maintenance of Henry Prince of Wales, and 
after his death it was appropriated in the 
same manner to his brother Charles, Prince 
of Wales. After Charles’s accession to the 
throne, the manor was granted, in 1627, 
in fee, to Sir Oliver St. John, Viscount Grandi- 
son, @ friend of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
had filled the office of Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and in his family it remained for nearly 160 
| years. 

In the reign of Henry VI. Thomas Lord 
Stenley possessed a considerable estate in Bat- 
tersea, which, apparently to avoid its confisca- 
tion at that disturbed period, he conveyed to 
trustees for his own benefit and that of Thomas, 
his son and heir. In December, 1460, the 








which 320 acres were to be enclosed, at an plants that laxuriated in these fields were not to 


estimated cost of 154,2501. The fields were be met with elsewhere, except at places much | 


naturally very low, and they were, in fact, farther from London. The noted place of enter- 
entirely overflowed by the river at high-water, tainment called the Red House stood nearly 
until about 300 yeara ago, when an embankment | opposite to Chelsea Hospital. It was a favourite 
was raised, and the land reclaimed. One of the resort for the lovers of shooting - matches. 
first necessities, therefore, when the scheme of , Pigeons were there sold (to be shot at) at 15s. 
forming a park was entertained, was to raise the & dozen, starlings at 43., and sparrows at 2s. 

general level of the land, and fortunately at this; Battersea has a history of some interest, 


trustees transferred this property to Lawrence 
Booth, bishop of Durham, and his heirs, and in 
the following year the grant was confirmed by 
‘the two Stanleys. In spite of this transfer the 
‘estate had escheated to the Crown before the 
eleventh year of Edward IV., in consequence of 
|the action of John Stanley, who assigned the 
‘lands and tenements in trust to the Abbot 


time the extensive excavations for the Victoria 
Docks, in the Plaistow Marshes, were being 
proceeded with, so that there was no difficulty 
in obtaining the required loads of earth. The 
excavations from the St. Katharine Docks had 
been used in the same way, in 1827, to fill up 
the reservoira of the Chelsea Waterworks, and 
thus form a site for a new town which 
grew up south of Pimlico. One million cubic 
yards of earth are said to have been deposited 
upon Battersea-fields from the Victoria Docks 
and other sources. This operation occupied 
several years, and there were great complaints of 
delay in carrying out the various proposals. In 


dating from the time when the manor was in of Westminster, in contravention of the 
the possession of Harold. At the Norman Con-| Statute of Mortmain. The bishop, therefore, 
quest it passed into the hands of William the Con- had to apply direct to the king, and on payment 
queror, who exchanged it with the Abbey of St- of 7001. he obtained a grant uuder letters patent, 
Peter at Westminster for lands at Windsor. We dated Jaly 10, 1472, of the property forfeited by 


have no earlier record of the name than that in 
Domesday Book, where it appears as Patricesy ; | 
and as Petersham, which belonged to St. Peter's 
Abbey, Chertsey, is there spelt Patricesham, it is 
supposed that the earliest form of Battersea 
originated in the connexion of the place with 
St. Peter's Abbey. The c in both these words 
was sibilaut, and therefore the pronunciation 
could not have been very different from what it 





1851 another Act of Parliament was passed to 
alter and extend the powers of the one of 1846, 
by which a Commission, incorporated as the 
Battersea Park Commission, was appointed, with 


power to sell, demise, or lease lands not required | 


for the park, Still the works did not prooeed 
Very rapidly, and little was done before 1855 cr 
1856; then the drives and walks were laid ont, 
aud the ornamental water formed. The planting 


is now, but it is a curious anomaly that the p in 
| patricesy should have changed into b, while that in 
| Patriceham has continued unchanged. What the 
final syllable represents is less clear, as there 
sign of an island at Battersea now, 
‘although there may have been once. Chelsea 


' was originally Cealc-hythe or Chelc-hythe, and 
a haven on the Thames, not an island, just 


‘ig no 


‘John Stanley. He also received the king’s 
licence to enclose his mansion-house, called 
Brygge-court, which he had bailt “with walls 
and towers, and to impark his land there, with 
the right of free warren and free chase therein.” 
Bishop Booth was translated to York in Septem- 
ber, 1476, and prior to his decease, in May, 1450, 
he bequeathed this property to the Dean aud 
Chapter of York, with a view to the accommoda- 
tion of his successors in the see, so that they 
might have a convenient residence when their 
affairs called them to London. There is a 
tradition that Wolsey lived here, and the room 
in York House was shown where he was supposed 
to have entertained Anne Bulleyn, but it is 
little likely that the laxurious cardinal should 
have taken up his residence at Battersea while 





‘as Lambeth was “Lambe-hithe,” or haven; 


he possessed @ more convenient palace at West- 
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minster. When Archbishop Holgate was com- 
mitted to the Tower by Queen Mary in 1553, 
the officers who were employed to apprehend 
him, rifled his house at Battersea, and took away 
from thence “3001. of gold coin, 1,600 oz. of 
plate, a mitre of fine gold, with two pendants set 
round about the sides and midst, with very 
fine pointed diamonds, sapphires, and balists ; 
and all the plain with other good stones and 
pearls ; and the pendants in like manner, weigh. 
ing 125 oz. ; some very valuable rings, & serpent’s 
tongue, set ina standard of silver gilt and graven; 
the archbishop’s seal in silver; and his signet, 
an antique in gold.”* He was deprived of his 
see in the following year, because he was a 
married man. 

By a special clause in the lease of the person 
who farmed the York estate, four score acres 0 
land were reserved to be surrendered to the 
Archbishop to use as demesne lands at a month’s 
notice, whenever he should be resident at 
Battersea or within sixty miles of that place. 
This clause was systematically infringed, and the 
archbishops were unjustly deprived of their 
rights. Archbishop Grindal had a successful 
suit with the farmer, and leased the estate toa 
new tenant, but when he was translated to 
Canterbury he did not give up the property to 
his successor. Among the State Papers is a 
letter dated August 22, 1580, from Archbishop 
Sandys to John Wickliffe, keeper of his house at 
Battersey, in which he directs him to deliver up 
the house tothe Lords of the Council, so that it 
might be turned into a prison for obstinate 
Papiste. During the Commonwealth York House 
was sold to Sir Allen Apsley and Colonel Hutchin- 
son for the sum of 1,806/. 3s. 6d., but it was re- 
claimed by the see after the Restoration. The 
remembrance of the connexion of the Arch- 
bishops of York with Battersea iskept alive by 
the name of York-road. 

We will now return to the consideration of the 
successive possessors of the manor. Oliver Lord 
St. John and Viscount Grandison died in 1630, 
when his English title became extinct, and that 
of Grandison descended to his grand-nephew, 
William Villiers, father of the notorious Duchess 
of Cleveland. The Battersea estate also came 
into the hands of Villiers, who granted it to his 


cousin Sir John St. John, bart., who died in 1648. | TS" 


It then fell to Sir Walter St. John, the nephew 
of Sir John. He died on July 3, 1708, and was 
succeeded by his son Henry, who so long before 
as 1684 had pleaded guilty to the murder of Sir 
William Estcourt, bart., in a sudden quarrel 
arising at a supper party. In 1716 the above. 
named Henry was created Baron St. John of 
Battersea and Viscount Si. John, with remainder 
to the issue male of his second wife. His eldest 
son by hig first wife was then under attainder, 
and the titles so descended on his death 
in 1742, Henry St. John, the celebrated 
statesman, was born at Battersea, and baptised 
there on October 10th, 1678. In 1710 he 
was Secretary cf State to Queen Anne, by 
whom, in 1713, he was created Baron St. John, 
of Lediard Tregoze, in Wiltshire, and Viscount 
Bolingbroke, with remainder, in default of male 
issue, to that of his father. On the accession of 
George I., in 1715, he was attainted for high 
treason ; but in 1723 he was restored in blood, 
and in 1725 an Act of Parliament was passed to 
annul the attainder, in consequence of which he 
inherited the family estate on the decease of his 
father, and he held it until hig death in 1751. 
The estates with the titles descended to his 
nephew Frederick (son of his half-brother, John 
Viscount St. John), who obtained an Act of Par- 
liament in 1762' to sell his estate, which was 
purchased in 1763 by the trustees of John, Ear) 
Spencer. 

As the place of his birth, Lord Bolingbroke is 
supposed to have been peculiarly partial to 
Battersea, and he expressed the wish that he 
might breathe his last in the house of his 
ancestors there, which wish was accomplished. 
Bolingbroke House was a large mansion, situated 
near the church, which was mostly pulled down 
in the year 1777. Bolingbroke-gardens and 
Bolingbroke-terrace mark the site. Pope’s 
“ Essay on Man” is said to have been partiall 
written in & room wainscoted with cedar, whi 
overlooked the Thames, and was the poet’s 
favourite study. Lord Bolingbroke’s second 
wife was the widow of the Marquis de Villette, 
and the niece of Madame de Maintenon. She 
died on the 18th of March, 1750, the year before 
her husband. In Battersea Church is a monu- 
ment to their memory by Ronbiliac, on which is 


a Strype’s “ Life of Cranmer,” p. 308, 








a highly laudatory inscription, commencing 
“Here lies Henry St. John, in the reign of 
Queen Anne Secretary of War, Secretary of 
State, and Viscount Bolingbroke; in the days 
of King George the First and King George the 
Second something more and better.” It is also 
stated of the Viscountess that “she lived the 
honour of her own sex, the delight and admira- 
tion of ours; she dyed an object of imitation 
to both, with all the firmness that reason, with 
all the resignation that religion, can inspire.” 
The present church at Battersea was built 
according to Act of Parliament (14 Geo. IIL), and 
was opened on the 17th of November, 1777. 
There is a river view of Battersea by Boydell, 
which shows the old church as it stood in 1752. 
When the old building was pulled down care was 


f | taken to preserve the monuments and the stained 


glass, which were re-erected in the new one. 
Besides the Bolingbroke monument already 
noticed, there are other memorials of the St. 
John family, and a curious monument to Sir 
Edward Wynter (died March 2, 1685-6, aged 64), 
who, according to the inscription in his 4 
outstripped the actions of the boldest knights of 
chivalry. Unarmed he crushed a tiger to death, 
and on foot he routed forty mounted Moors. 
. . . “ What more could Samson do? 

True to his friends, a terror to his foes, 

Here now in peace his honor'd bones repose !”” 

The stained-glass window which was removed 
from the old church to the new contains portraits 
of Henry VIL. his grandmother, t Beau- 
champ, and Queen Elizabeth, but the work is 
not of early date. The new church is a brick 
building, with an octagonal spire, and about the 
year 1823 an entrance portico of the Doric order 
was added to it. The elder Charles Mathews 
said that Battersea being of copper was 
coveted by the Emperor of Russia for an ex- 
tingaisher, and that the horizontal windmill 
(which was erected about 1788 on the site of 
Bolingbroke House) was a case for it. His 
Imperial Majesty intended to take them with 
him, bat left them behind from forgetfulness. 
The church is far from handsome either within 
or without. It has neither aisles nor chancel, and 
the communion-table is placed in a recess at the 
east end; the pews are of the old-fashioned 
lation height. A little girl, who was taken 
to church for the first time, complained that she 
had been shut up in a closet and sat upon a 
shelf, which is not a bad description of these 
antiquated abominations. 

The parish register records the burial of 
Arthur Oollins, author of the well - known 
“ Peerage,” in 1760; of William Cartis, author 
of “ Flora Londinensis,” in 1799; and of Thomas 
Astle, author of the “Origin and Progress of 
Writing,” in 1803. In 1648, Sir John St. John 
was buried at Battersea with such unuenal pomp 
that the heralds were fluttered, and commenced 
@ prosecation against the executor for acting 
contrary to the usage of arms and the laws of 
heraldry. William Riley, one of the heralds, 
deposed “that the funeral of the deceased was 
condacted in a manner so much above his degree 
that the escutcheons were more than were used 
at the funeral of a duke; and that he never saw 
sO many pennons but at the funeral of one of 
the blood royal.” This burial is omitted in the 


register. 

About 1159 Lawrence, Abbot of Westminster, 
obtained the appropriation of the great tithes 
for his monastery, oat of which the monks 
were to receive two marks, and sufficient was to 
be reserved to support the vicar. In the reign 
of Philip and Mary the rectory was held by 
Jobn, Bishop of Winchester, and it was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in her twenty-third year to 
Edward Downing and Peter Ashton. The rectory 
afterwards came into the ion of the 
St. John family, and passed with the manor to 
Earl Spencer. 

Owen Ridley was instituted to the vicarage 
of Battersea in 1570, and appears to have 
encountered considerable persecution from his 
parishioners for several years. Some of them 
petitioned Dr. Swale, one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, that the vicar might be deprived 
of his cure, one of his chief crimes being that of 
conversing with a witch. Others presented a 
counter-petition to Lord Barghley, which was 
signed by Robert Oooke, Clarencieux king of 
arms. Thomas Temple, brother of Sir John 


Temple, Irish Master of the Rolls, was vicar |; 
during the Commonwealth, and was also one of 
the Assembly of Divines. He was succeeded by 
y learned Dr. Simon Patrick, afterwards rector 

Covent-garden, dean of Peterborough, and 
successively bishop of Chichester and Ely. 


A; 
nd 


Battersea Bridge, one of the structures which 
long offered a serious hindrance to the naviga. 
tion of the Thames, was bailt in 1771 and 1772 
in accordance with an Act of Parliament 
(6 Geo. III., cap. 6) which was obtained when 
John Earl expressed his wish that 
bridge should replace the ferry, of which he 
was the owner, It was built by Holland, at the 
expense of fifteen ietors, each of whom 


sought after. 
celebrated saw and veneer mills were burned 
down about the year 1814. 

The chemical and other works that have 


altogether looked upon with favour by the other 
inhabitants. And it is supposed that they con- 
taminate the air and injure the condition of the 
sewers, 








ART IN ORNAMENT AND DRESS. 


AN attempt to lay a foundation for style and 
taste in dress upon the ground of general principles 
common to all the non- arts, and thus to 
connect the architecture of costume with the 
more forms of decorative structure, 
bas a degree of novelty in it. This is what is 
attemptéd in the treatise of M. Charles Blano,* 
wkich originally appeared in the shape of serial 
articles in the Gazette des Beauz Arts, and is now 
published in a separate form. No translator's 
name is appended to the English edition, which 
is not written in the best style, and 
betrays confusion in the transmuting of French 
idiom into English here and there, even without 
comparison with the original; however, like 
Mercutio’s wound, “‘’tis enough,—’twill serve: 
it makes a very agreeable book, and an undeniably 


suggestive one. 

We begin, with M. Blanc, at the very 
beginning—general laws of ornament ; —_ 
om i ; 

i Hp ilinstented in first instance by 
sketches of typical forms of cone 
which, to say truth, are no means we 
rendered. The section has the most im- 


portant bearing on what follows is that on 
“symmetry,” since that quality, in its con- 
ventional sense of a likeness between two halves 
on either side of a centre line, is pecaliarly 
illustrated in the figure, which ie the basis © 
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to mark the central point of the Parthenon, took @enfer, as dyers call it. The result is that this 
is more susceptible than others of 
should be wider than between the others, while| proaching extremes, and thereb ‘te 
fright and left of the Gear the exlamee worel tienen It may be oultable i the re. Ben 
; ~ stagger Mage mer maiden, and in its 
or roman affections and eveni 
recognises the nay ee ite thoughts. Tt seems in this latter case to indicate 
most dignified |a mind which is beginning to withdraw itself 
from the realities of life, and to incline to soli. 
tude, mystery, and silence.” That is pretty, 
but a little too fanciful; and the very name 
given by the dyers to the dark blue 
what will have occurred to the reader, that this 
tone of colour may be menacing enough in its 
hee effect ; just as, on the other hand, we can at 
as much as it is over-valaed ate this moment recall Vandyke portraits clad in 
present time. | light a have an effect and expression 
anything but modest and retiring. Bat his 
the author gives portant ggesti 
ment aaa rater: arn mee ons on the echo of colour in dress are 


plaited rache, the sleeves of the straw-coloured 
tunic should have small blue plaitings,” an effect 
of repetition both in colour and surface-treat- 
ment, which is illustrated in a very pretty colour. 
printed sketch ; and he makes a hit in quoting 
the remark of a lady,—“ It is possible to dream 
in a ekyblue bonnet, but it is absolately for. 
bidden to weep in 3 pink one!” 

We like, also, M. Blanc’s remarks on the 
element of dignity in dress, as opposed to too 
much complication and angularity of line, or even 
to over-richness. He dislikes the tartan ex. 
ceedingly, for this reason; and we know that 
when Mr. Charles Mathews dresses for “Cool as 
a Cucamber,” he can find nothing so suitable for 
theultra-impudenceof the characterasa very large 
check pattern. M. Blanc points out that in Paolo 
Veronese’s “ Marriage of Cana,” the magnificent 
figared stoffs are reserved for the musicians and 
cup-bearers, while the Virgin and Christ and 
those who are in the seats of honour are simply 


interest, 

In regard to the main object of his book, M. 
Blanc jastifies the degree of attention he reqnesta 
to the subject of dress and adornment, 
by the consideration of the superior beauty and 
interest of a living being over a lifeless object ; 
and yet, while in a list of the decorative arte 
we find all a ey See the 
glass manufacturer, &ec., “we find no 
mention made of the man who invents a new 
style of dressing the hair, or of her who designs 
costames and fashions.” There is a certain |clad in woollen tunics of pure red and blue. 
trath in this also, only the interest we take in|“ But is it not wonderful,” he observes, ‘that 
each other is not confined to appearances; and|the eame principles which govern greater 
even @ beautifal woman, if intellectual also, is| things rule also lesser, and that unity is a 
valued by sensible people for her intellect more | necessity of nobleneses even in the most 
than for her beauty. We are quite at one with | frivolous art, as well as the secret of great. 
the author in thinking personal adornment, | nese in the highest efforts of the human mind ?” 
especially in regard te women, a beantiful art,| But in spite of these “most excellent senti- 
and which deserves to be considered more| mente,” we must quarrel with M. Blanc for 
direotly in relation to general artistio principle | the want of this very nobility and dignity in 
than it mostly is, only do not let us exaggerate, | the illustrations to his book. His figures of 
and talk as if this outward adornment were as | ladies, illustrating various qualities in the 
important in @ man Or woman asinan inanimate | design of dress, are for the most part artificial 
object, which is made simply for ornament and | and affected to a degree, and come very near 
nothing else. Besides, it is a melancholy but|to the mere modiste type. The detestable 
undeniable fact, that we are not (even the fairer | chignon is shown everywhere in all its repul- 
sex) all beautiful; it used to be said that a cer. |sivexess. And there is not apparently the 
tain eminent philosophical writer, and his wife, | slightest recognition in his pages of the possi- 
and their favourite dog, were the three ugliest | bility of the picturesque of dreés in an econo- 
objects to be seen in London; and in such a| mical form; there is no place in his scheme of 
the art for those who cannot keep long 
.| milliners’ bills; no suggestion of the possible 
beauty and character in combinations of homely 
materials for the r classes. This is a 
serious defect; and we fear the author’s notions 
of the artistic lie too much on the surface. He 
says, in his chapter on personal ornaments, that 
“an object destined for use may be embellished 
but cannot be intrinsically beautifal, for if ite chief 
characteristic is beauty, it is no longer suitable 
for use. Only asavage would put salt into Ben- 
venuto’s famous salt-cellar, or usea Panathenian 
amphora in offering wine to his guests.” Sach 
a remark is simply nonsense, and indicates a 
totally false idea of the relation of art to 
atility. 

5 The chapter on jewels contains, however, some 
very good remarks: the author, while observing 
that jewelry, more than any other class of per- 
sonal ornament, should be governed by sym- 
metry of arrangement or design, points out how 
ansuitable for this purpose is any design par- 
taking too much of architectural character ; and 
also urges that representations of the figure are 
out of place, as competing in interest with the 


_ M. Blanc’s remarks upon colour in dress, and 
its effects and affinities, are often brilliant and 
Clever, and suggest new and associa- 
tions. Yellow striped with black 

he observes, the colour of the most formidable 


tiger, the panther, the wasp ; “ and this contrast 
of black and yellow is also much fancied in 
countries where the passions are hot and violent.” 
Is, then, the liking for this strong vivid com- 
bination a taste connected in any way with a 
violent temperament? That might be going too 
far: it would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that it is @ taste nurtured in lands of brilliant 
sunlight, where feeble colours would 

and faded to accustomed to the glare of 
yellow light. But the author thinks there is a 
sort of moral character in colours as well as a 


pp Fm te (is terrible i “we 
m adge. ere we might 
haps, which is cause in this case, and which 
effect ?) “The expression of blue i 
purity. It is impossible to attach to this colour 
the idea of boldness, licence, or volaptuousness. 
Blue is an unobtrusive and imaginative 


clearness of the calm sea, necessarily pleases the 
Poet by its inenabeshil’ gal celestial character. 
-+ «+ It is, moreover, of all colours that which 
ascends the highest and descends the lowest in 

scale of chiaroscuro. Not! s0 much 
resembles waite as light blue, and nothing so 
much resembles black as dark blue,—the bleu 


3 


P hee 
uite right also in his admiration of the emble- 
sable = of jewelry :—‘‘In the earliest ages 
jewels were emblems. The gems worn by men 
and women bore the impression of profound 
sentiment, or contained some allusion to a re- 
ligions idea.” Symbolism, which is the bane of 


the higher arts, finds its true field in this a 
tifal and fanciful branch of art, sdding’te the 
object a meaning and an interest beyond that 
excited by its value or its beauty of form or 
coloar. While dwelling with evident pleasure 
on “these treasures of concentrated light and 
colour with which human beauty can adorn 
itself,” M. Blanc does not allude to one charac. 
teristic of these adornments, their imperishable 
nature in comparison with that superior but 
transient beauty of which they are the appen- 
dages. An old English poet can supply the 
reflection, in words of equal grace and tender- 
= SE RTS Rebate att ty begeeed 

those eyes ‘ 8 e star-like,” nor ofthe 
effect of her arta 

* Whenas the 
Sunk from the te (0 ork aad ear, 
ili last to be a us stone, 
When all your world of beauty’s gone! ”’ 

A melancholy moral, certainly, which “must 
eh were Geswant alm enstinr side 

i 
Bat, in spite of certain deficiencies we have 
named, we recommend M. Bianc’s pages to those 
srreds are interested in the art of personal adorn- 


namemneinedl 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Ow Thursday, November 30th, M. Charles 
Bianco, the well-known art critic and historian, 
the philosophic Vasari of France, was elected a 
member of the French Academy. 

M. Charles Blanc’s writings are well known in 
England, and, unlike most Frenchmen who have 
written about English art, he at least acknow- 
ledges some merit to our painters.* 

M. Charles Blanc has peculiarly qualified him- 
self for an art critic, having devoted the whole 
of his life to the subject, commencing early as a 
practical artist in the atelier of the famous 
engraver Calamatta, and working by the side of 
Mercuri, to whom we owe the beautiful engraving 
of the “ Moissonneurs.” This atelier being con- 
stantly visited by the enthusiastic art littérateurs 
of thirty years ago, M. Charles Blanc imbibed at 
this time, not so much a distaste for the practice 
of engraving, as a strong love for the literature 
and philosopby of art, and he has admirably 
shown us, in his Grammar of Arts and Design, 
an interesting account of the psychological pro- 
cesses that have led to the creation of modern 
French art. Unlike our own great Raskin, M. 
Charles Blanc has made no attempt to disturb 
long established reputations. His respect and 
veneration for the efforts of other men to realise 
their ideal has been thoroughly catholic. He 
must be excused, as all Frenchmen it appears 
must be, for an egoism which gives so prepon- 
derating an admiration for the art of his country- 
men, and he evidently partakes, as all French. 
men do, of that hopeless view of English art, 
classing our painters and sculptors with the 
ion of no more claim to style than they 
find in our dressmakers or our cooks. 

His election to the French Academy appears 
to have been made an exceedingly novel and 
most unsuitable occasion for politica! discussion, 
bat, really, when one thinks that politics and art 
are the only two subjects the Parisians seem to 
consider, we must not wonder that the election 
of M. Charles Blanc, the brother of the well- 
known Louis Blanc, to the membership of the 
Iastitute, should call forth some remarks from 
that numerous clique of Bonapartiste and Legiti- 
mists, who appear still to permeate all societies. 
The constitution of the Institute, as it is 
called, is somewhat complex in its construction, 
and from its earliest days there was an indeci- 
sion in its regulations. Founded by Cardinal de 
Richelieu some ten years earlier than our own 
Royal Society, the Académie Frangaise received 
on January 20d, 1635, its letters-patent signed 
by Louis XIII. Founded a few years later 
(1648) the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
as it was then called, was, properly speaking, 
the oldest of all the French academies, for as 
early as the fourteenth century we find traces of 
the existence of an association of this nature, and 
the society of Saint Luo had a 
previously. In 1655 the Society was defn! 
veastibated by Cardinal Mazarin, and in 1671 
the far-seeing minister Colbert institated the 
Academy of Architectare. Founded in 1666, 
also by this minister, the Academy of opens 
only received the ion of his roy’ 
master in 1699. The Academy of InsoriptiOnl 


* The thin volume which treats of the English school is 
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the work of M. Charles Blave is not from 
nek go by his collaborateur, M. Burger: 
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and Belles Lettres then followed, composed at 
its foundation in 1663 of four members chosen 
by Colbert; the businees of this body was to 
prepare and write inscriptions for whatever 
monuments might be erected or medals struck 
in honour of their angust master. 

These four academies created in the seven- 
teenth century, existed just as our English bodies 
of the same nature do at the present moment, 
each as @ separate corporation, having no con- 
nexion with each other; and thus they continued 
to exist till the period of the French Revolution, 
which entirely broke up their constitutions, and 
formed, by their union, the body now called the 
Institute. , 

Suspected of monarchical sentiments, in 1793 
the Académie Francaise was suppressed, but two 
years later was re-constituted, when, in 1795, 
the law of the 25th of October founded the 
modern Institute. In the beginning this was 
composed of simply three classes,—the Academy 
of Sciences; the class of moral and political 
sciences analogous to the present academy of the 
same name, and toa portion of that of the inscrip- 
tions and belles lettres; lastly, the third class, 
that of literature and the fine arte, embracing 
what we should now call the Académie Fran- 
caise, the Academy of the Fine Arts, and that 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 

Once established, the Convention gave to the 
Institute the power of naming the forty-eight 
members, who were again to select the other 
ninety-six. By the law of 1796 it was decreed 
that the Institute should be composed of 144 
members residing in Paris, of an equal number 
of associates chosen from the whole of the 
Republic, to whom may be added, as correspond. 
ing members, twenty-four foreign savants, eight 
to each class. When chosen, the Institute was 
installed in the Louvre. 

Under the laws of 1795 and 1796 the Institute 
enjoyed much liberty, and hence it was that 
Napoleon, then First Consul, determined a 
change. In 1803 was passed a law by which 
the election of any member had to be approved 
by the head of the executive power. This 
arrangement is still kept up. A second article 
increased to four the number of classes, ad- 
mitting this time history to a full share of 
honour; and separated more markedly the 
different other branches. 

In 1806 the Institute, which since its com. 
mencement had borne the title of Institut Na- 
tional, took the name of Institut de France, but 
it was not till 1811 that it bore that of the 
Institut Impérial. This latter is now no longer 
in use, and it is again called the Institut de 
France. 

The approaching days of the Restoration 
were, however, to bring mishap on the Institate, 
and during the first years of the Bourbon’s 
reign, the work of the Convention was erased 
and the old academies of Louis XI1V.’s time were 
re-established. Henceforth the mere protection 
of the Dac de Berry or the Dac d’Angouléme 
sufficed to procure an entry to the Academy. 
Indeed, in 1816 no less than twenty-two mem- 
bers were expelled from the Institute, among 
whom were to be found the well-known names of 
David, La Ranal, Siéyes, Monge, and Carnot. 
The Revolution of 1830 brought better days to 
the Institute, though the Government of Louis 
Philippe determined to leave to time the care of 
arranging the difficulties that had arisen. In 
1832 M. Guaizot, then Minister of Pablic Instrac- 
tion, recreated the class of the moral and po. 
litical sciences, giving thus a place to philosophy, 
to legislation, political economy, and statistics. 
For a long time, however, the spirit of sect 
pursued the elections to the Institute, and thus, 
we find, during the reign of Cousin over philo. 
sophy, none but those who entirely agreed with 
his views entered the sacred pale. From that 
time to this the Institute has enlarged both in 
ecience and reputation. 

Thus, what is now called the Institute is com- 
posed of these five academies,—the French 
Academy, the Academy of Sciences, the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, the Academy of 
Fine Arte, and the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences ; these sit at the well-known building 
opposite the Louvre on the other side of the 
Seine, at the building called the Palais de 
V Institut or the Palais Mazarin. 

Of these, the Académie Francaise, of whi 
M. Charles Blanc has just been pres See 
is composed of forty members (called popularly 
the forty immortals). They are nominated by 
election, and the candidates can alone arrive at 
the position by a personal solicitation, and after 
this their nomination is submitted to the chief 














of the execative power, just as in England her 
Majesty gives her consent to the election of an 
Academician. 

It may be remembered that one of the chief 
works of this Académie Frangaise is the pre- 
paration of the famous Dictionary of the French 
Academy, the firat edition of which appeared in 
1694 and the sixth and last in 1835. Until the 
present century the French Academy, like the 
Della Crusca of Florence, confined its labours to 
the preservation of the language ; since then, and 
for the last half-century, it has been opened to 
all comers in science and art. 

The Academy of Sciences, which, at the Re- 
volution, took the first place among the classes 
then instituted, is composed of sixty - five 
members, divided into eleven sections; each of 
these counts six members, with the exception of 
the geographical, which has only three ; in addi- 
tion to these there are two perpetual secretaries, 
ten free members, eight foreign associates, and 
a large number of French and foreign corre- 
sponding members. 

The Academy of Inscriptionsand Belles Lettres 
is composed of forty members and ten free 
members, its chief work being connected with 
history and archeology. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, which received its 
present name at the time of the Revolution, 
when the Academy of Architecture was added 
to it, is composed, like our own Royal Academy, 
of forty members; it is, however, divided isto 
five sections,—paioting, sculpture, architecture, 
engraving, and music. Itis this academy which 
directs the various competitions, distributes the 
annual grands prix de Rome in the five sections, 
presents candidates for the post of professor to 
the schools of art, and in many other ways 
directs the fine arts of the country. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
founded in 1795, was suppressed by Napoleon in 
1803, nor was it till the reign of Louis Philippe, 
in 1832, that it was re-established, by the advice 
of M. Guizot. It is composed of fifty members, 
and is divided into five sections; in addition, 
there are five foreign associates, and a number 
of corresponding members. 

In looking hastily over the Annuary of the 
Institut de France, we find the following distin. 
guished Englishmen have been connected with 
the body. In the Academy of Beaux Arts, the 
first name is one very familiar to these pages, 
that of Professor Donaldson, a foreign associate 
since 1863, His predecessor, as may be remem- 
bered, was Mr. Cockerell. Mr. John Pye, long a 
corresponding member, died, it will be recalled, 
in 1874, ata very advanced age,—very nearly, we 
think, a centenarian. Mr. Herbert has been a 
corresponding member since 1860; Mr. Fred. 
Leighton since 1873; the last appointed, Mr. 
Newton, of the British Museum, a much-esteemed 
correspondent, since 1866; and Mr. Charles 
Perkins, of Boston, the author of a work not 
sufficiently well known in England, giving a 
very complete history of the earliest days of 
Italian sculpture. 

In the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, we find as foreign associate the dis. 
tinguished name of Mr. Gladstone, who has had 
as predecessors the equally well-known names of 
Hallam, Grote, M‘Culloch, and Lord Brougham. 

In the Academy of Inscriptions and Relles 
Lettres, we find as foreign associate Max Muller; 
as corresponding members, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
— Layard, Samuel Birch, Lane, and John 

uir. 

In the Academy of Sciences, as foreign asso- 
ciates, Sir George Airey, Owen, and the late 
Sir Charles Wheatstone, who had as predecessor 
Herschel. As corresponding members, Lockyer, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Hooker, Carpenter, and Adama, 

a aris, 








PUBLIC WORKS AT SOUTHPORT. 


Tae rapid extension and growing importance 
of Southport is shown by “the tig ite 
companies for building and other constructive 
works. These companies, which are being 
organised in quick succeesion, inclade the South. 
port Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Com- 
pany, the Southport ard Gathorst Brick and 
Tile Company, the Southport Botanic Gardens, 
and Museam Company, the Southport Pavilion 
and Winter Gardens Company, the Southport 
Pier Company, the Sontbport Victoria Pier and 
Promenade Company, the Southport Zoological 
Gardens Compzny, the Southport and Ainsdale 
Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company, the 
Formby and Southport Land and Building 
Company, the Birkdale Park Land Company, 





[Dxo. 16, 1876, 
the Skelmersdale Land and Building Company 
the Ravenhead (Southport) Sanitary Pipe and 
Brick Company, and the Southport Glaciarium 
and Ice Manufacturing Company, which took 
possession last week of the estate on which 
its works are to be erected, and which aro 
immediately to be commenced. The aggregate 
share capital of these several companies amounts 
to upwards of 500,0001. In addition there are 
several hotel companies, bath companies, tram. 
way companies, and water companies, together 
with other companies of a miscellaneous nature, 
including a steam laundry company, parcels and 
luggage company, carriage company, aérated 
water company, storage company, hydropathic 
and other companies, representing in the whole 
nee capital = more a ma Several 
of these companies are a. ly payi divi. 
dends, the last dividend of the yr 
and Museum Company being at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum; the Victoria Pier Company, 
10 per cent.; the Pavilion and Winter Gardens, 
5 per cent.; the Tramways Company, 8 per 
cent.; the Southport Pier Company, 6 per cent. ; 
and the Birkdale Park Land Company, 10 per 
cent, 











THE SURPLUS LANDS OF THE 
EAST LONDON RAILWAY. 


Last week Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, & Clark 
sold, at the Mart, a large quantity of the surplus 
lands and buildings belonging to the East 
London Railway Company. The property, 
which consisted of twenty-three lots, is situated 
partly in Whitechapel, near the Station and 
London Hospital, and partly in St. George’s.in. 
the.-East, but the most valuable portion is in 
Wapping High-street. The Wapping property 
included, amongst several other plots of build. 
ing land, a large area in High.-street, situated in 
close proximity to the London Docks, the Com- 
pany’s station, and also to the Wapping pier of 
the Steam Ferry Company, whose works are 
now in course of construction. Before the lot 
was offered, the auctioneer eaid that under an 
arrangement into which the company had 
entered the purchaser would not be permitted 
to erect any buildings upon the land for a period 
of six months, or until the worke of the Steam 
Ferry Company were completed and opened. 
The property, which contains an area of 12,000 
superficial feet, was sold for 4,5001. The 
proceeds of the day’s sale amounted to about 
11,0001, 








MONUMENTAL. 


Lairg, N.B.—Mr. Westland, of the North ot 
Scotland Granite Works, Inverness, who bas 
just procured a lease of the granite quarry at 
Dalmore, parish of art, from his Grace the 
Doke of Satherland, has been commissioned by 
the duke to execate a monument, which is to be 
erected at Lairg, in commemoration of the recent 
extensive reclamations there. The stone is to 
be taken from the rock, and the monu- 
ment, when finished, will be 33 ft. in height. 

The Liebig Memorial.—The sum of 140,000 
marks having been colleeted for the Liebig 
memorial, the committee have decided to close 
the subscription liste. A discuseion about the 
site of the projected monument has arisen 
between the rival committees of Giessen and 
Munich, the former claiming the statue on the 
ground that from their university Liebig’s fame 
first issued to the world; the latter, because 
their capital was latterly the scene of his labours. 
It has been decided that both towns shall have 
the same memorial, which shall be cast 12 
bronze. 








Wark Mechanics’ Iastitute.—The need of 
a large hall and rooms for the accommodation of 
the members of the Mechanics’ Institute st 
Wark-upon.Tyne has long been felt, and, chiclly 
through the liberality of Mr. Hugh Taylor, © 
Chipchase Castle, this public want has now been 
supplied. A neat stone building has been erec ; 
at Wark, and, in addition to a large ball, capable 
of seating about 400 persons, it contains mae 
and smoking rooms for the members of 
Mechanics’ Institute, and also rooms for the 
librarian; and in a neat tower, in the — 
over the entrance, is placed a large clock. x 7 
total cost is nearly 1,9001., towards which * 
Hogh Taylor has given about 1,500l. “ 
intended to add a large number of books to ae 4 
library, and 801. have been subscribed tow 





the cost of doing so. 
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TEMPLE BAR IMPROVEMENTS, 


Tue proposed removal of Temple Bar, and the 
recent debates thereon, more especially as 
s the great improvement which could be 
carried out at this spot, and which in a very few 
years oe a _ effect, remind us that 
this is not me, by a great many, that 
the widening of Fleet-street hereabouts has 
been the subject of civic controversy. 

The great highway which for so man 
centuries was the only thoroughfare between the 
City and Westminster was, as early as the reign 
of Edward II., one of the most uncomfortable 
roads to travel by that can well be imagined. 
In the ms po meem cad phe 
interruption , faggots and 
bushes, and great holes, obstructing the traveller 
at nearly every few yards, and so bad did it 
become that a special tax upon wool, wine, and 
leather had to be levied for ita repair. We are 
told that about this date there were two or three 
forges in the main thoroughfare, and sundry 
sheds of a decidedly mean appearance. To have 
allowed this state of things to continue any 
length of time is, to our more refined habits of 
the nineteenth century, a mystery; for, in the 
reign of Edward III. the banks of the river 
between Ludgate and Charing Cross had the 
town mansions of the greatest of our nobility, 
and their only land entrances were from the 
Strand and Fieet-street, the roadway of which, 
in the old chronicles, is described as “ fall of 
pits and sloughs, very perilous and noisome” to 
the passers-by. Five hundred yearsago we find 
Bridewell a palace, Whitefriars a monastery, 
and the Temple on the eve of being occupied by 
the lawyers. The Bishop of Bangor lived in 
Shoe-lane, and the Bishop of Salisbury had his 
town-house where Salisbury-square now stands. 
In the Strand, the Bishops of Exeter, Durham, 

Bath, Chester, Lichfield, and Llandaff, had their 
“inns,” as the mansions were then called ; while 
the Savoy, the site of the great Simon de Mont- 
fort’s residence, and where John, King of France, 
was held a prisoner, existed then in all its 
princely grandeur. The hospital of St. Mary 
Rounceval stood where subsequently was built 
Northumberland House. Hence it will be seen 


it is wonderful to observe the change hereabou' 

within the past century. The “dismal amr 
was for centuries a standing disgrace to London. 
It may be described as a triangalar block of 
houses extending along the centre of the present 
roadway of the Strand as far as St. Clement’s 
Church. In Addison’s time this narrow outlet 
from the City was known as “the Straits of 
St. Clement’s.” Branching from the Bar, the 
southern street formed the Strand ; the northern, 


y | leading to Wych-street, was called Butcher-row. 


Mr. Diprose tells us it was chiefly occupied by 
fishmongers, butchers, bakers, and tinsmitha. 
The houses were wooden and large. The rooms 
had low ceilings and rickety casementa. To the 
public-spirited Alderman Pickett, London was 
indebted for the removal of these dens. A brief 
account of this improvement will no doubt prove 
of some interest at the present time. 


dents, the Alderman presented a petition to the 
City Council praying the removal of Temple Bar 
and the block of houses on the west. The sub- 
ject was referred to a committee, and to this 
body Alderman Pickett submitted three pro- 
posals:—To take down the Bar and sell the 
materials; to ask Messrs. Child & Co., the 
bankers, to dispense with the six months’ notice 
which the Corporation were (and still are) com. 
pelled to give them ; and to obtain from the City 
Surveyor a report of the value of the property 
between the Bar and Essex-street in the Strand. 
The proposal to pull down the Bar was lost on a 


withdrawn. A few months later the Alderman 
asked the Common Council to appoint a select 
committee to inquire into the matter, but the 
motion was outvoted by a majority of seventy- 
two. Although this persevering citizen was 
subdued he was not conquered. He sent 
round a lengthy printed letter, stating that 
he was not desirous to remove Temple 
Bar if the improvement could be carried 
out without doing so. At a subsequent Court 
of Common Council a motion to apply to Parlia- 
ment for powers to carry out the scheme was 
rejected by a majority of thirty-six. At 
Michaelmas the Alderman asked the Common 
Hall to agitate the question, but he could not 


that the highway from Westminster through | find a single liveryman to second his motion. 
Temple Bar was by no means an unimportant | And in the midst of the controversy up started 


thoroughfare, and yet it was not till a century 
later that a stone pavement was substitated for 
the miry road. 

We do not propose to go into the history of 
Fleet-street or the Strand, or exhaust our 
readers’ patience with memorials of Temple Bar ; 
but our object is to give a few collected facts 
about the improvements which have been carried 
out in the district which Wren’s gateway has 
now made famous throughout the world. After 
the Great Fire of 1666 we find, by a plan pre. 
served in the British Museum, that the width of 
Fleet-street, between Whitefriars and Fetter- 
lane, was 70 ft., and from Fetter-lane to Chan- 
cery-lane, 37 ft. Wren proposed a straight 
street from Temple Bar to Tower-hill, 90 ft. wide, 
with a circus in the centre of Fieet-street, from 
which eight streets were to branch. To those at 
the present time who are holding strong argu- 
ments as to the requirements of Fleet-street for 
the “still-increasing” traffic, the following quota- 
tion from Mr. Noble’s book may not prove unin- 
teresting :—“ Taking the width of Fieet-street 
at Temple Bar into caloulation,—23 ft. 8 in. the 
roadway,—no benefit whatever would result in 
the demolition of the Bar, as, granting that the 

pier does take up a trifle of the way, fally 6 ft. 
would be required extra, so as to make a safe 
passage for another line of vehicles, by giving 
which, unless the street were set back some 8 St. or 
9 ft., the present narrow pathway for pedestrians 
would have to be considerably narrowed.” From 
actual measurement of the Bar we find that the 
width of the street, between the extreme piers 
by the houses, to be 43 ft. 2 in., and that the 
Opening of the centre arch of the gateway is 
21 ft. Now the foot-passenger traffic is to 
studied quite as much as the vehioalar, and 
is well known that the former is very great at 
this point. For many years past this has been 
@ great grievance, and it certainly would ‘not 
have been of any use to pull down the Bar,—an 
expensive and obstructive process whenever it 
done,—unless the houses had been taken down 
too. It was this argument that the Corporation 
i but at the t time it has 


come to an end by the demolition of the buildings 
on the north side, and the proposed widening of 
the street at this part. 

Looking at the St. Clement’s side of the Bar, 


Pasquin, the poet, with his ‘ Metropolitan 
Prophecy ” :— 

*Tfthat gate is pull’ddown’twixt the Court and the City, 
You'll blend in one mass, prudent, worthless, and witty. 
If you league cit and lordling as brother and brother, 
You'll break order’ schain, andthey’ll war with each other.” 
In March, 1789, Alderman Pickett issued a 
thirty-eight paged pamphlet advocating his 
views. He described Temple Bar as a nuisance, 
a screen for filth, and a protection to pickpockets. 
He proposed to erect in the place of the stone 
structure “‘a noble and ornamental pilaster on 
each side, with chains le to the ancient 
bars.” He exhibited two plans at the Royal 
Exchange, and headed a subscription list for the 
improvement with 1001. Four years later a 
committee reported on his plans, and stated that 
the removal of 125 houses would cost 121,1101, 
Parliament was petitioned, and ultimately an 
Act was obtained 35 Geo. IIL. oc. 126, June 26, 
1795, which allowed seven years for purchasing 
the property, and ten years for completing the 
improvement. This Act was, however, only the 
first of six which were found necessary before 
the scheme was carried into effect, and in these 
was included another proposed work—the demo. 
lition of fifty-one houses at Holborn Bridge, and 
the construction of a new street, subsequently 
known as Skinner-street, and lately removed for 
the Holborn Viaduct improvements. Alderman 
Pickett did not live to see his great idea carried 
out; he died the 17th of December, 1796,—and, 
if coincidences are worth anything, exactly 
eighty years to the very day, later, we find the 
Common Council still holding debate whether 
Temple Bar shall be taken down! 

With regard tothe Temple Bar improvements, 
after the permission of Parliament had been ob- 
tained, the “island” of houses so long known as 
Batcher-row, was levelled at an expense of 
something like a quarter of a million of money, 
the Strand was thrown open as we now see it, 
and the whole of the vacant ground on the north 
side between the Bar and St. Clement’s Church 
let to contractors for the erection of new build. 
ing. Now, somehow or other, there was & 
decided fatality attending the whole of this pro. 
perty from first to last ; for, after 150,0001. had 
been expended in new houses, the majority con- 
tinned unlet for several years. Here was a 





In 1787, at the request of several of the resi- | ho 


division, and the other proposals were thereupon | 
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dilemma never expected, and in the end Parlia- 
ment was asked to sanction the disposal of the 
whole estate, and the other houses at Snow-hill, 
by means of a lottery. We could give an almost 
endless description of the result: how three 
lotteries were held—the first in April, 1807,— 
how they failed, how the property was sold to 
two speculators for a mere nominal sum, how 
those gentlemen in turn became bankrupts, how 
one of the partners obtained his certificate, 
bought up what remained of the estate, broke 
his contract, and left the original promoters with 
& loss of something like 54,000/.! We could 
also tell of many sad scenes that took place over 
this gigantic failure, but space will not permit. 
The property, even down to modern times, was 
never of the best paying description, and the 
names of Pickett-street and Pickett-place are 
well remembered to this day. And while the 








uses were being pulled down for the New Law 
Courts site, it may be recollected that one fell 
outwards into the Strand, thus being at the last a 
trouble to the owners. It is also a curious fact 
that while the buildings at Temple Bar and 
Snow-hill were called into existence at the same 
time, they were also demolished together,—the 
former for the Courts of Law, the latter for the 
Holborn Viaduct. 

We have thus detailed as briefly as possible 
the history of the Temple Bar improvements. 
At the dawn of the present centary they created 
the most lively amount of interest in all classes 
of society hout Hngland,—for the whole 
district between the Bar and Wych-street, extend- 
ing northwards to Lincoln’s-inn, was one of the 
most depraved, and contained the greatest number 
of dens of infamy to be met with in London. 

The City architect informs us that when the 
Law Courts are finished, and the street widened, 
the width at Temple Bar will be about 64 ft. 
To span this width will require an arch of 
proportions by no means suited to the thorough. 
fare. In place, then, of Temple Bar what is to 
be erected ?—for the Corporation, even while 
they have only lately resolved to pull it down, 
seem determined to perpetuate the “time. 
honoured” site. A bar of some sort certainly 
existed from time immemoral, and from the time 
of the erection of the present building by Wren, 
the architect, and Joshua Marshall, the mason, 
in 1670.72, down to the year 1753, the gates 
were closed nightly and opened every morning. 
Such a practice could not be tolerated now, but 
we cannot see any reason why the site of the 
old bar should not have a distinctive landmark, 
which might be ornamental as well as useful. 
But it is that feature which terribly upsets the 
Council of the City. 

Now, with respect to the “ proposed” widen- 
ing of the thoroughfare leading through Temple 
Bar, as shown on the plan lately issued by the 
City Lands Committee, we find three distinctive 
lines drawn, each of which will very materially 
widen Fieet-street and the Strand. Bat two 
only of the lines are really worthy of notice, 
and these are :— 

1, A straight line from No. 227, Strand, to 
No. 33, Fleet-street (opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church), thus entirely or partially removing 
some forty houses on the south side, while on 
the north side, Nos. 203 to 193 (the corner of 
Chancery-lane) would be set back, in both cases, 
making the width of the street at Temple Bar 
70 ft., instead of 43 ft. 4 in. as at present, and 
62 ft. at Chancery-lane instead of 55 ft. 3 in. 

2. The second, and most desirable “line” 
is from the corner of Essex-street (opposite 
St. Clement’s Church) to the same place in 
Fleet-street, at No. 33. This would necessitate 
the removal of some forty-four houses, but in 
return we should have the street at Temple Bar 
80 ft. wide instead of 43 ft. 4 in.; and at 
Chancery-lane 70 ft. instead of 55 ft. 3 in., the 
whole being not a foot too wide to exhibit the 
architectural facade of the new Law Courts, and 
any other new buildings that would be there- 
abouts erected. : : 

Bat the great trouble at present is how is the 
cost to be met? Neither the Government nor 
the Metropolitan Board of Works appear the 
least desirous to hasten an advance as their 
share of the million of money which this im- 
provement will cost, and the City, on the other 
hand, does not see its way clear to expend this 
amount of the citizens’ money, when the im- 
provement will be not so much local as it brn 
met: litan. Time, however, passes quickly 
on, pg probably one of these days there will be 
adopted a plan of such a nature that will be 
worthy of the site, and will make us feel sur- 
prised it was not carried out long before. 
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“TEMPLE A LA VICTOIRE.” 


Unper this title we have before us & 
publication, printed for private circulation 
only, which takes us back to a phase in the 
history of architectural taste and study in 
this country which is by many now almost 
forgotten,—when Greek architecture was, by 
common consent, admitted to be the sub- 
ject most worthy of study, and of the highest 
enthusiasm of the modern architect. When Pro- 
fessor Donaldson was a student at Rome, in 1819, 
the restorations of some of the Classic temples 
made by his French fellow-students (a practice 
still forming an important part of the higher 
curriculum of the French student of architec. 
ture) suggested to him the idea of making a 
restoration not of a single temple, but of such a 
group of buildings as might have been sufficient 
for every purpose of celebration and commemo- 
ration in connexion with the t games of 
Greece, and of which the temple of the deity to 
whom the games were dedicated, and who was 
what in later ages might be called “patron 
saint” of the whole, would form the cen- 
tral point. This idea recurred to him in 
the course of his travel through Greece 
and Asia Minor; and on his return to Italy 
he endeavoured to put it into more definite 
shape. To quote from the Professor’s own 
classic French,—“ Je me souviens qu’an soir, 
aprés un représentation au théAtre San Carlo, je 
rentrai 4 mon hétel, imagination encore impres- 
sionée par le spectacle et la musique dont je 
venais de jouir, Malgré l’heure avancée, je me 
vins au travail et j’essayai de donner un com- 
mencement de réalitée aux idées que m’absor- 
baient. En deux nuits, j’eas achevé l’esquisse 
d’un ‘temple & la Victoire entouré de tons les 
édifices nécessaires 4 la célébration des anciens 
jeux de la Gréce.’ Revenu & Rome, je consacrai 
toute une année d’études 4 V’achévement de ce 
travail, 4 ’'exemple des pensionnaires de l’Ecole 
Francaise, qui sont tenus, pendant leur derniére 
année, d’exécater la restauration d’un monument 
de antiquité. Cette obligation, qui était 4 pen 
prés tombée en désuétude a l’époque dont je 
parle, a été remise depuis en vigueur avec le plus 
grand éclat par mes anciens amis Le Sueur, 
Blouet, Léon Vaudoyer, et d’autres dont le 
renommée est impérissable. On ne saurait 
méconnaitre combien elle initie 4 tous les secrets 
de l'art antique et pénétre les artistes des vrais 
priacipes du gofit en architecture.” 

The design when completed was shown to 
Canova, who had it exhibited at the Academy of 
St. Luke, and its author was elected a corre- 
sponding member of that Institution; and it 
obtained a gold medal when again exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1861. The illustrations, 
with an “explication historique,” written pur- 
posely by Professor Donaldson, have been 
recently published in the Moniteur des Architectes, 
and the essay is now reprinted, with the plan 
and bird’s-eye view of the design, as a folio 
pamphlet, in “ respectueux de )’auteur 
& ses amis et A ses confréres.” 

The design is a symmetrically-disposed 
of buildings, pe. in front be the alien, 
which is flanked by a colonnade and ranges 
of seats for spectators; behind this is an 
amphitheatre for a nawmachia, or “sea-fight 
parade” (as one might translate it), with a 
naval and @ military trophy on either hand of 
the structure; beyond this the Academia and the 
gymnasium facing each other, and between these 
we proceed to the temple, flanked by quadrant 
colonnades, as at the Vatican, and in the centre 
of a wide oblong enclosure, at the further end of 
which the theatre, overlooking the sea, closes 


chitectare, is placed on the of Mount 
Ithome, the beauty of which struck 
author during his trave' = 


as pure Greek, since it is entirely a matter of 

there are ah we to please. 

. hi 

scheme, more extensive probably roy pon 
existed in Greece at one spot. The whole tone 
of the essay, and the nature of the architectural 
idea illustrated, imply a culture wider and more 
refined than, we regret to be obliged to feel, it 
would be easy to find illustrated in the younger 
generation of architects around ug, 
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THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING IN 
THE BOULEVARD MALESHERBES, PARIS. 


We have long watched with interest the 
architectural progress of this building, in which 
we have been especially struck by the copious 
use that the architect, M. Heotor Degeorges, has 
made of first-rate terra-cotta work. The esta- 
blishment of this school is the result of an active 
movement in Paris—indeed, throughout France, 
—in favour of primary instruction, The bour- 
geoisie, who have been perfectly satisfied with the 
opportunities offered by the University, have 
overlooked the sanitary arran mts, which 
M. Waddington, the Minister of Pablic Instruc- 
tion, is disposed to give such special application 
to, and he has advocated a greater attention to 
the advantages offered by healthfai exercise, 
such as we in England have long paid almost too 
much heed to. What the Universities, therefore, 
have alone attempted to introduce by successive 


edacation and instruction suitable to the needs 
and aptitude of the child at every age. 

The most remarkable creation of this nature, 
says M. Thomas Grimm in a recent article on 
this subject, from which, indeed, the following 
details are borrowed, is, without doubt, that of 


pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique, M. Godard, 
and which a clever architect, M. Hector 
Degeorges, has just rebuilt under exceptional 
conditions,on some ground near the beantifal 
Parc Monceaux, in the Boulevard Malesherbes ; 
a neighbourhood which, in course of time, pro- 
mises to be the most favoured of Paris. Here 
the editor of the Siéele and M. Menier have built 
magnificent mansions, and here are centreing a 
number of fine residences. 

We will not enter into the details of the 
method followed out at the Monge; we 
will simply mention the considerable part played, 
with the children, by lessons of things, an 
American importation, which familiarises the 
mind with ideas of daily application, at the 
same time facilitating the study of abstract 
science. What we wish to praise is the building 
itself, and the talent with which the architect 
has known how to provide for the wants of the 
pupils. M. Degeorges has shown himself discreet 
in his exterior decoration; in revenge he has 
distributed with true prodigality air, water, and 
light. Every progress that has been realised 
within the last twenty years has been applied by 
him. The whole of the building pivots, so to 
speak, round an immense covered court, where 
M. Eagéne Paz has disposed the most varied 
gymnastic apparatus. This court has a super- 
ficies of 1,600 métres. Round it on the ground 
floor and on the first floor are the class-rooms, 
with their perfected fittings, maps, pictures of 
nataral history,and glass cases containing minera- 
logical, botanical, and other specimens, which 


museum for the use of the children. 

From the covered court the staircases lead to 
the dormitories of the second floor, or to the 
refectory established below the ground floor. It 
is through the covered court that the pupils pass 
to go to their separate class-rooms; and it is on 
this court that open the director’s study and 
the different offices; all the movement is, in fact, 


healthy disposition allows of the whole apartment 
being completely fied of bad air or dirt; 
unnecessary is the brush, for all is washed with 
sluices of water. The heating by hot-water, and 
the ventilation merit also special mention. 

Ecole Monge possesses 180 beds for 

It enters into the plans of the founders to 
their house especially with children and young 
Earn, gremavingas the same time the interior 
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British Museum.— We are very glad to learn 
that in future the British Museum will be closed, 
for the purpose of cleanings, Se., the first 
week in Fe ,» the first week in May, and 
the first week in , instead of, as hitherto, 
during the first week in January, May, and 
September. We have before now ted out 





the objections there were to closiug the Museum 


efforts, private initiative is about to realise,—an | i 


the Ecole Monge, founded in 1869, by a former | i 


transform each of these rooms into a small | largest 


A DOUBTFUL POLICY, 


Tax occurrence of another “ landslip” in the 
cutting of the Great Western Railway at Hor. 
recalls the 
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an enormous excavation was made, which pro. 
mised to afford immunity from danger, and the 
opening at the top of the cutting from one side 
to the other cannot be less than 300 ft. The 
heavy rains, however, of the last few days have 
proved too much for the i 
many tons of earth have fallen down to the 
rails beneath, raising them several feet, and en- 
tirely covering the “up” line. There is now 
nothing for it but to continue the cutting still 
further outwards, or to face it with a thick 
masonry wall and buttresses. 

The bed of clay contains many fossil shells, 
and is for many reasons—engineering and geo- 
logical—an interesting locality. The works now 
going on afford an excellent opportunity to 
geologists to visit the spot and collect some 
valuable specimens of the former inhabitants of 
an upraised inland sea. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER.COLOUBS. 

In the winter exhibition of the younger water- 
colour Society there are some good but scarcely 
any remarkable works, and a considerable pro- 
portion of anenong mes Mr. J. D. Linton 
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stolidly to execute orders upon . 
single figure, “The Student” (195), is in the 
artist’s finest manner and feeling; a strong 
figure clad in black velvet seated in earn 





on New Year’s Day and at other holiday times. 
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a phase of life which has not had due attention 
from artists of real originality as yet. Mr. C. 
Green’s “Street Musician,” with less refine. 
ment, has @ half-humorous pathos which is 
noticeable. In landscape Mr, Syer is well 
represented, but with less originality of style and 
subject than he has sometimes shown: Mr. 
Orrock ditto; Mr. Mogford exhibits drawings a 
little out of his usual beat in effect and scale of 
colour. Mesers. Absolon, Hargitt, and Harry 
Johnson are duly represented; Mr. W. L. 
Thomas’s Switzerland drawings are very good, 
and have some speciality of character; Mr. Hine 
has an exquisite little sketch of “ Cuckmere 
Haven” (13), a white chalk cliff, topped with 
jong folds of green sward; and Mr. Aumonier, 
whose name is always welcome, exhibits a 
beautiful stady under the title of “ Spring” (68), 
a bank of primroses for foreground, young 
shoots of trees and a bit of common land, backed 
by a sky most tender and atmos in its 
delicate tints. Several drawings by Mr. Hugh 
Carter, who derives his inspiration as to manner 
and subject a little from Israels, are worth 
attention ; and so is Mr. Carrick’s fresh and 
healthy-looking sketch of a scene, under 
the title of “The Skylark” (205). On the 
whole, the best things are to be found among the 
figure subjects, as is often the case at this 
gallery, in contradistinction to the usual ten- 
dency of exhibitions of works in water-colonr, 
which is certainly pre-eminently a medium for 
landscape. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT 
OF THE ROOF, 
BY MR. H, H, STATHAM,* 


We all know how, when we are thinking a 
good deal of any special subject, it seems to 
turn up wherever we look, sometimes in a quite 
unexpected manner. Thus, no sooner had I 
communicated to our Secretary the title of my 
proposed paper, “The Architectural Treatment 
of the Roof,” and was doubting whether after 
all there were anything profitable to say about 
it, than, in looking quite accidentally over a 
volume of Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford lectures, I came 
on the sentence “All architecture is but a 
glorified roof.” Here, at all events, I thought, 
is a text for my sermon, and one which happens 
exactly to express the point of view from which 
I propose to make a few remarks on the subject. 
No one, I trast, has been expecting a practical 
treatise on methods of roofing this evening. If 
that were not beyond the scope of my experience, 
it would at least be quite beyond the limits of an 
evening’s paper. And yet I hope that we shall 
not be quite unpractical. It is useful sometimes 
to look back at the first principles of a form of 
building, and consider why we make it so, how it 
came into its present shape, and whether and in 
what way it is capable of improvement, in refer- 
ence especially (in the present case) to its 
architectural suitability and expression. 

Architecture, then, “is a glorified roof,” or, to 
put Mr. Ruskin’s comprehensive formula into 
plain prose, the object of every building is to 
cover in a space. Taking it this way, the subject 
forms the natural complement to that of plan, 
on which I had the honour of saying a little 
here last session. You define the area and out- 
line of the ground to be occupied by your building, 
and the manner in which you propose to divide 
and arrange the space, so as to make the most 
of it; and that is plan. You then roof it in: 
and a great deal of the character and expression 
of architectural structures depends upon the 
mode of roofing, the material employed, but most 
especially the rélation which the roof bears, in 
shape and ion, in constructive principle 
and material, to the substructure. 

The mere proportion, in size or height, between 
the roof and the walls of a building (in cases 
where the roof forms a visible portion of the 
architecture) has a most important effect in 
determining the predominant expression and 
character of the architecture; and I touch on 
this point first, because it brings us back to 
the first beginning of building. Most of the 
Primitive structures we know of, those which 
Constitute the first beginning of architecture, 
have no walls, in the strict sense of the word. 
In his suggestive though rather too fancifal 
treatise on “The Habitations of Man in all 
Ages,” M. Viollet-le-Duc represents the first rude 
attempt at a house as constructed by planting 
young trees in the ground in a circle and then 








* Read before the Architectural Association on the 
Sth inst, 


bending them over till their stems met 
were secured in the centre. That is a tema 
likely theory, confirmed by what we see or hear 
of the habitations of savage people in the pre- 
sent day. The tent, too, which is ove of the 
earliest forms of habitation, is simply a movable 
roof. The Esquimaux snow-hut at present is a 
kind of diminutive dome, placed on the ground. 
In all these primitive forms architecture is 
simply @ roof, though hardly a “glorified” one. 
We might perhaps go further than this, and 
notice that the oldest arched buildings we know 
of, the tombe or treasuries of the Etruscans, the 
topes of India (of one of which you may see a 
model in the Arvhitectural Court at South 
Kensington) are vaults arched almost from their 
floor level; but in these cases the form is to be 
traced, perhaps, partly to the fact that the 
structures were intended as tombs. Bat, at all 
events, we connect the idea of the simplest and 
most unsophisticated form of architectare with 
structures such as the tent and the wigwam, 
which are simply a covering—a roof placed on 
the ground. Now this is rather a significant 
fact, because it is probable that it is to a great 
extent the half-anconscious association with this 
rude form of architecture which leads us to 
regard a building where there is a great deal of 
roof in proportion to the walls as “ picturesque ” 
and rustic in character, while for the attainment 
of a more grand and “architecturesque” effect 
(to use my friend Professor Kerr’s word, which 
I think a much too useful one to be dropped) we 
feel that the walls must be raised to a loftier 
relative proportion. I think this general law 
will be found to hold good, and especially in 
those cases where the roof is of a different and 
lighter material than the walls. Ifthe members 
of the Association here present were asked each 
to make a sketch for a country church and a 
town church, we should be almost sure to find 
that the majority of designs for the former 
showed low walls and a high roof, and the latter 
nearly the reverse proportion ; and when we want 
to give characteristic expression to cottages, 
rural almshouses, lodges, or farmhouses, we 
nearly always run the roof up into high gables 
and ridges, which we feel give the character of 
homelike and simple pictaresqueness more than 
almost any other expedient. 

This picturesque and rustic effect, however, is 
partly dependent on having roofs of a lighter 
material than the walls, thus further keeping up 
the resemblance to the tent and wigwam origin. 
But this, with all its picturesqueness and 
character, cannot be regarded as a complete ora 
dignified form of roofing. The whole system of 
roofing may be divided into two main sections: 
roofs which are formed of a different material from 
the walls, laid on the top of them, and roofs 
which are of one homogeneous material with the 
walls and are, in fact, the walls continued hori- 
zontally or in an arched form until they shut in 
the space at the top as well as at thesides. Now, 
it appears to me that no architecture can be con- 
sidered to be absolutely complete, or to have 
attained the highest and grandest monumental 
expression, which does not include the homo- 
geneous construction of the roof, as a part of the 
walls. The bridging of the space enclosed with 
timber or other light and comparatively perish- 
able material placed on the walls, is only a make- 
shift after all, a shirking of the real problem of 
the “glorified roof.” It is the old tent or wig- 
wam elevated on a stone wall. The Greeks 
were content with it, and it has been the one 
weakness of their architecture; their temple 
roofs bave perished long ago, and for many years 
it was believed that their temples had no roofs 
and that the Greeks, like the wise men of 
Gotham, enclosed a space with walls, and left it 
open to the sky; as if anything that could be called 
architecture could be produced in that way. 
The Egyptians, who roofed their buildings, so 
far as they had a permanent roof, with slabs 
of stone, achieved thereby a monumental and 
thoroughly homogeneous character in their archi- 
tecture, though, of course, the space that could 
be bridged between supports in this way was very 
limited, and compelled the use of a great number 
of supports. This is, perhaps, the earliest and 
not the least striking instance of the influence of 
methods of roofing upon the whole style and ex- 
pression of architecture ; for I should think it very 
doubtfal if the forests of columns in the great 
halls of the Egyptian temples would have 
existed but for the necessity of numerous sup- 
ports to a roof where neither the arch nor 
timber was to be used. The idea may have 
been extended for the sake of an impressive 





effect; bat it mast certainly have originated in 


eon wal baiting Bat without the arch, 
y monumen ilding in the dest wa 
and on the grandest scale is an impossibility. rd 
ig to the arch that we owe all the greatest 
achievements of the building art, more especially 
1 sy architecture from its sombre or 
quiescent character, as among the Egyptians and 
Greeks, and giving it an upspringing li 
rave giving pspringing life and 
At what time in the history of building the 
arch was invented no one can say now; pro- 
bably, however, it was quite prehistoric, and was 
used long before the Greeks, whose neglect of it 
in building seems to confirm the idea that their 
architectural notions were derived mainly from 
the Egyptians to begin with. Viollet-le-Duc, 
who has such a remarkable faculty of putting 
himself in imagination in the circumstances of 
ancient builders, has given an imaginary sketch 
of the first introduction of the arch, which is as 
likely to be true as anything else, and is at least 
amusing. He credits the Assyrians with the in- 
vention, thus: they roofed their houses with a 
system of reed or bamboo framing with longi- 
tadinal bearers laid on it, forming a curved out- 
line, and piled a mud or clay roof on this, which 
in course of time hardened and was found to be 
independent of the bamboo supports, which were 
sometimes removed. Then “aman held in great 
respect for his knowledge, whose name was Kabu, 
proposed to build on the curved reeds in the same 
way as walls are built; that is to say, laying the 
bricks as you see here; consequently, to pass 
from the vertical direction in which the wall now 
lies to the curved direction of the arch, without 
leaving any angle between the two directions; 
in a word, to carry the bricks round in a com- 
plete semicircle. Thus, the wall would be con- 
tinued, so to speak, curving over more and more. 
It appears that Kaba had much difficulty in 
getting his idea adopted; the elder men pro- 
nounced him crazed, asserting that a wall ceased 
to stand the moment it deviated from the vertical. 
Kabn constructed a small areh according to his 
system, but his model did not please the elders : 
they told him that though his principle might 
hold good on a small scale, such a construction 
executed on a large scale would infallibly break 
down. Then Kabu had wedge-shaped bricks 
made of the size of ordinary bricks, and placing 
them together dry, without the interposition of 
wet clay, demonstrated by experiment that the 
bricks woald hold together of themselves.”’ 
After that there was nothing for it but to 
banish Kabu, as a man who had impiously con- 
travened the laws of nature, and then proceed to 
work out his principle : a conclusion of the story 
which has ite parallel in the history of some 
more modern inventions. 
lications of the arch to the 
realisation of the “glorified roof” were, of 
course, the dome and the Gothic vault ; the mere 
barrel-vault stands on quite lower ground than 
these, as it so little affects the design of the sub. 
structure, its stability and support being a mere 
question of thick walls. But the dome and the 
Gothic vault have the most direct relation to the 
shape and t and the architectural 
motive generally of the substracture. The dome 
is the covering of buildings in which wide central 
area predominates ; the vault, of those in which 
length predominates. It is not necessary here 
to go into a description of the principles of the 
dome and the vault ; what I especially wish to 
remark upon is the difficulty which seems to 
have been found in carrying out in ite integrity 
the principles of homogeneous building for which 
these methods of construction appear to farnish 
opportunity. Although the dome and the vault 
have been used to such a great extent in Roman 
and post-Roman architecture, there are com- 
paratively few instances of any note in which 
the built dome is used as the real roof, irre- 
spective of any other covering; and as far as I 
know there is not one in which a vaulted roof is 
so used, Always we have the slated or leaded 
timber roof as a perishable covering over 
what is the real built and a a a 
Per! the feeling of most people is t 
ee pans ema me when high-pitched, 
adds an important element of picturesqueness to 
the structure, and is the best architectural finish 
that could be made. But it is most important 
to take into account the immense effect which 
habit has upon the judgment in such matters. 
Weare always accustomed to see Gothic churches 
and cathedrals finished with timber roofs, just as 
we are always accustomed to see a man finished 
with a chimney-pot hat; and we get into the 
habit of accepting each culmination as the 





natural and inevitable one. But if we could look 
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“TEMPLE A LA VICTOIRE.” 


Unper this title we have before us a 
publication, printed for private circulation 
only, which takes us back to a phase in the 
history of architectural taste and stady in 
this country which is by many now almost 
forgotten,—when Greek architecture was, by 
common consent, admitted to be the sub- 
ject most worthy of study, and of the highest 
enthusiasm of the modern architect. When Pro- 
fessor Donaldson was a student at Rome, in 1819, 
the restorations of some of the Classic temples 
made by his French fellow-students (a practice 
still forming an important part of the higher 
curriculum of the French student of architeo- 
ture) 8 to him the idea of making a 
restoration not of a single temple, but of such a 
group of buildings as might have been sufficient 
for every purpose of celebration and commemo- 
ration in connexion with the great games of 
Greece, and of which the temple of the deity to 
whom the games were dedicated, and who was 
what in later ages might be called “patron 
saint” of the whole, would form the cen- 
tral point. This idea recurred to him in 
the course of his travel through Greece 
and Asia Minor; and on his return to Italy 
he endeavoured to put it into more definite 
shape. To quote from the Professor's own 
classic French,—“ Je me souviens qu’un soir, 
aprés un représentation au théAtre San Carlo, je 
rentrai 4 mon hAtel, imagination encore impres- 
sionée par le spectacle et la musique dont je 
venais de jouir. Malgré l’heure avancée, je me 
vins au travail et j’essayai de donner un com- 
mencement de réalitée aux idées que m’absor- 
baient. En deux nuits, j'eus achevé l’esquisse 
d’un ‘temple & la Victoire entouré de tons les 
édifices nécessaires 4 la célébration des anciens 
jeux de la Gréce.’ Revenu & Rome, je consacrai 
toute une année d’études 4 l’achévement de ce 
travail, 4 'exemple des pensionnaires de l’Ecole 
Frangaise, qui sont tenus, pendant leur derniére 
année, d’exécater la restauration d’un monument 
de l’antiquité. Cette obligation, qui était 4 peu 
pres tombée en désnétude a l’époque dont je 
parle, a été remise depuis en vigueur avec le plus 
grand éclat par mes anciens amis Le Sueur, 
Blouet, Léor ‘Yaudoyer, et d’autres dont le 
renommée est impérissable. On ne saurait 
méconnaitre combien elle initie 4 tous les secrets 
de l'art antique et pénétre les artistes des vrais 
principes du gofit en architecture.” 

The design when completed was shown to 
Canova, who had it exhibited at the Academy of 
St. Luke, and its author was elected a corre- 
sponding member of that Inatitution; and it 
obtained a gold medal when again exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1861. The illustrations, 
with an “explication historique,” written pur- 
posely by Professor Donaldson, have been 
recently published in the Moniteur des Architectes, 
and the essay is now reprinted, with the plan 
and bird’s-eye view of the design, as a folio 
pamphlet, in “ hommage respectueux de l’auteur 
a = ores & ses confréres.” 

e design is a symmetrically-disposed 

of buildings, crossed in front iY the aan, 
which is flanked by a colonnade and ranges 
of seats for spectators; behind this is an 
amphitheatre for a nawmachia, or “sea-fight 
parade” (as one might translate it), with a 
naval and @ military trophy on either hand of 
the structure ; beyond this the Academia and the 
gymnasium facing each other, and between these 
we proceed to the temple, flanked by quadrant 
colonnades, as at the Vatican, and in the centre 
of a wide oblong enclosure, at the further end of 
which the theatre, overlooking the sea, closes 
the composition. The architecture is su 

to be of the period of Hadrian, in gen 
farnish the excuse for combining something of 
Roman richness and freedom of decorative 
treatment with the general forms of Greek ar- 
chitecture, and is placed on the slope of Mount 
Ithome, the beauty of which had struck the 
author during his travels. 

We would rather have conceived the erection 
as pure Greek, since it is entirely a matter of 
1 l » and there are no clients to please. 
The design embodies a noble architectural 
scheme, more extensive probably than ever 
existed in Greece at one spot. The whole tone 
of the essay, and the nature of the architectural 
idea illustrated, imply a culture wider and more 
refined than, we regret to be obliged to feel, it 
would be easy to find illustrated in the ounger 
generation of architects around us. 





THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING IN 
THE BOULEVARD MALESHERBES, PARIS. 


We have long watched with interest the 
architectural progress of this building, in which 
we have been especially strack by the copious 
use that the architect, M. Hector Degeorges, has 
made of first-rate terra-cotta work. The esta- 
blishment of this school is the result of an active 
movement in Paris—indeed, throughout France, 
—in favour of primary i ion. The bowr- 
geoisie, who have been perfectly satisfied with the 
opportunities offered by the University, have 
overlooked the sanitary arrangements, which 
M. Waddington, the Minister of Pablic Instruc- 
tion, is disposed to give such special application 
to, and he has advocated a greater attention to 
the advantages offered by healthfai exercise, 
such as we in England have long paid almost too 
much heed to. What the Universities, therefore, 
have alone attempted to introduce by successive 


efforts, private initiative is about to realise,—an | i 


education and instruction suitable to the needs 
and aptitude of the child at every age. 

The most remarkable creation of this nature, 
says M. Thomas Grimm in a recent article on 
this subject, from which, indeed, the following 
details are borrowed, is, without doubt, that of 


the Ecole Monge, founded in 1869, by a former | i 


pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique, M. Godard, 
and which a clever architect, M. Hector 
Degeorges, has just rebuilt under exceptional 
conditions, on some ground near the beantifal 
Parc Monceaux, in the Boulevard Malesherbes ; 
a neighbourhood which, in course of time, pro- 
mises to be the most favoured of Paris. Here 
the editor of the Siécle and M. Menier have built 
magnificent mansions, and here are centreing a 
number of fine residences. 

We will not enter into the details of the 
method followed out at the Ecole Monge; we 
will simply mention the considerable part played, 
with the children, by lessons of things, an 
American importation, which familiarises 
mind with ideas of daily application, at the 
same time facilitating the study of abstract 
science. What we wish to praise is the building 
itself, and the talent with which the architect 
hes known how to provide for the wants of the 
pupils. M. Degeorges has shown himself discreet 
in his exterior decoration; in revenge he has 
distributed with true prodigality air, water, and 
light. Every progress that has been reali 
within the last twenty years has been applied by 
him. The whole of the building pivots, so to 
speak, round an immense covered court, where 
M. Eagéne Paz has disposed the most varied 
gymnastic ap us. This court has a super- 
ficies of 1,600 metres. Round it on the ground 
floor and on the first floor are the class-rooms, 
with their perfected fittings, maps, pictures of 
natural history,and glass cases containing minera- 
logical, i and other specimens, which 
transform each of these rooms into a small 
museum for the use of the children. 

From the covered court the staircases lead to 
the dormitories of the second floor, or to the 

established below the ground floor. It 
is through the covered court that the pupils pass 
to go to their separate class-rooms; and it is on 
this court that open the director’s study and 
the different offices; all the movement is, in fact, 
concentrated in it. Another court, not covered, 
of a superficies of rapne thams SACD niente 

. : ~ A 


having a separate 
ground, well lighted, are the immense 
of which the ceilings are in cement, the pave- 


healthy disposition allows of the whole apartment 
being completely purified of bad air or dirt; 
unnecessary is the brush, for all is washed with 
sluices of water. The heating by hot-water, and 
the ventilation merit also mention. 
Ecole Monge possesses 180 beds for 

It enters into the plans of the founders to 
their house especially with children and young 
poeple, preserving af the some time the iatenian 
6. 


ih 








British Museum.— We are very glad to learn 
that in future the British Museum will be closed, 
for the purpose of cleanings, &c., during the first 
week in Fe , the first week in May, and 
the first week in October, instead of, as hitherto, 
during the first week in January, May, and 
September. We have before now ted out 
the objections there were to closiug the Museum 


on New Year's Day and at other holiday times. 


A DOUBTFUL POLICY. 


Tax occurrence of another “ landslip” in the 
cutting of the Great Western Railway at Hor. 
recalls the ci 


bury, near Leamington, 

under which that cutting ey na ener 
and has been allowed to remain a constant source 
of trouble and danger. When Brunel designed 


ei this clay it is at the hundred 

on 

mile from aa ge ome = i ws 

150 ft. above the average level of the surrounding 
each side, 
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the line. But the open cuttings on each side, 
and particularly on the eastern end of the tunnel, 
have been a constant source of trouble; year 
after year landslips occurred, blocking up more 
or less completely the line of rails. By degrees 
an enormous excavation was made, which pro- 
mised to afford immunity from danger, and the 


heavy rains, however, of the last few days have 
proved too much for the stability of the soil, and 
many tons of earth have fallen down to the 
et Sapa to them several feet, and en- 

y 


further outwards, or to face it with a thick 
masonry wail and buttresses. 

The bed of clay contains many fossil shells, 
and is for many reasons—engineering and geo. 
logical—an interesting locality. The works now 
going on afford an excellent opportunity to 
geologists to visit the spot and collect some 
valuable specimens of the former inhabitants of 


ised | an upraised inland sea. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER.COLOURS. 


In the winter exhibition of the younger water- 
colour Society there are some good but scarcely 
any remarkable works, and a considerable pro- 
portion of uninteresting matter. Yr. J. D. Linton 
contributes several Lectnes, of which the 
largest and most important, “The Huguenot” 
(214), hardly tells ite story, and the figures lack 
character, except that of the soldier waiting 
stolidly te execute orders upon the victim. A 
single figure, “ The Student” (195), is in the 
artist’s finest manner and f 


sober; there seems something not quite satis- 
factory in the foreshortening of the left leg. 
“A Letter to Phyllis” (250), by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, is ». remarkably clever study of an elderly 
beau of the Spectator stamp laboriously inditing 


as he is accustomed to 


effective handling. 

Ferry” (201) is not a drawing of such excel- 
lence or importance 

exhibit here, bat has his usual excellent 


rather confi : 

very real sort of manner, thoagh drawing of 
the animzls seems rough in some parti- 
culars. Mr. F, Skills small sketches, “On 
Yarmouth Beach” (189) and “ South 


Devon” (235), are very good; the Y 
a pela Mr. Townley Green’s drawing 
of boating men taking their ease in their inn 
“Up the Thames” (55) shows conscientious 
study of character, mpg dageanee execation ; 
the types of humanity of amateur athletic 





order are very well , and belong to 


covering the “up” line. There is now . 
the | nothing for it but to continue the cutting still 
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a phase of life which has not had due attention 
from artists of real originality as yet. Mr. C. 
Green’s “Street Musician,” with less refine. 
ment, has @ half-humorous pathos which is 
noticeable. In landscape Mr, Syer is well 
represented, but with less originality of style and 
subject than he has sometimes shown: Mr. 
Orrock ditto; Mr. Mogford exhibits drawings a 
little out of his usual beat in effect and scale of 
colour. Messrs. Absolon, Hargitt, and Harry 
Johnson poet Bn ns ; Mr. W. L. 
Thomas's Swi wings are 

and have eome speciality of character hy 4, 
has an exquisite little sketch of “ Cuckmere 
Haven” (13), a white chalk cliff, topped with 
jong folds of green sward; and Mr. Anmonier, 
whose name is always welcome, exhibits a 
beautiful study under the title of “ Spring” (68), 
a bank of primroses for foreground, young 
shoots of trees and a bit of common land, backed 
by a sky most tender and atmos in its 
delicate tints. Several drawings by Mr. Hugh 
Carter, who derives his inspi as to manner 
and snbject a little from Israels, are worth 
attention ; and so is Mr. Carrick’s fresh and 
healthy-looking sketch of a scene, under 
the title of “The Skylark” (205). On the 
whole, the best things are to be found among the 
figure subjects, as is often the case at this 
gallery, in contradistinction to the usual ten- 
dency of exhibitions of works in water-colour, 
which is certainly pre-eminently a medium for 
landscape. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT 
OF THE ROOF, 
BY MR, H, H. STATHAM,* 


We all know how, when we are thinking a 
good deal of any special subject, it seems to 
turn up wherever we look, sometimes in a quite 
unexpected manner. Thus, no sooner had I 
communicated to our Secretary the title of my 
proposed paper, “The Architectural Treatment 
of the Roof,” and was doubting whether after 
all there were anything profitable to say about 
it, than, in looking quite accidentally over a 
volume of Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford lectures, I came 
on the sentence “All architecture is but a 
glorified roof.” Here, at all events, I thought, 
is a text for my sermon, and one which happens 
exactly to express the point of view from which 
I propose to make a few remarks on the subject. 
No one, I trast, has been expecting a practical 
treatise on methods of roofing this evening. If 
that were not beyond the scope of my experience, 
it would at least be quite beyond the limits of an 
evening’s paper. And yet I hope that we shall 
not be quite unpractical. It is useful sometimes 
to look back at the first principles of a form of 
building, and consider why we make it so, how it 
came into its present shape, and whether and in 
what way it is capable of improvement, in refer- 
ence especially (in the present case) to its 
architectural suitability and expression. 

Architecture, then, “ is a glorified roof,” or, to 
put Mr. Ruskin’s comprehensive formula into 
plain prose, the object of every building is to 
cover in a space. Taking it this way, the subject 
forms the natural complement to that of plan, 
on which I had the honour of saying a little 
here last session, You define the area and out- 
line of the ground to be occupied by yoar building, 
and the manner in which you propose to divide 
and arrange the space, so as to make the most 
of it; and that is plan. You then roof it in: 
and a great deal of the character and expression 
of architectural structures depends upon the 
mode of roofing, the material employed, but most 
especially the rélation which the roof bears, in 
shape and proportion, in constructive principle 
and material, to the substructure. 

The mere proportion, in size or height, between 
the roof and the walls of a building (in cases 
where the roof forms a visible of the 
architecture) has a most important effect in 
determining the predominant expression and 
character of the architecture; and I touch on 
this point first, because it brings us back to 
the first beginning of building. Most of the 
Primitive structures we know of, those which 
Constitate the first beginning of architecture, 
have no walls, in the strict sense of the word. 
In his suggestive 
treatise on “The Habitations of Man in all 
Ages,” M. Viollet-le.Dac represents the first rude 
attempt at a house as constructed by planting 
young trees in the ground in a circle and then 








* Read before the Architectural Association on the 
‘&h inst, 


h rather too fancifal | > 


bending them over till their stems met 
were secured in the centre. That is a verte 
likely theory, confirmed by what we see or hear 
of the habitations of savage people in the pre- 
sent day. The tent, too, which is one of the 
earliest forms of habitation, is simply a movable 
roof. The Esquimanux snow-hut at present is a 
kind of diminutive dome, placed on the ground. 
In all these primitive forms architecture is 
simply a roof, though hardly a “ glorified” one. 
We might perhaps go further than this, and 
notice that the oldest arched buildings we know 
of, the tombe or treasuries of the Etruscans, the 
topes of India (of one of which you may see a 
model in the Arvhitectural Court at South 
Kensington) are vaults arched almost from their 
floor level; but in these cases the form is to be 
traced, perhaps, partly to the fact that the 
stractures were intended as tombs. Bat, at all 
events, we connect the idea of the simplest and 
most unsophisticated form of architectare with 
structures such as the tent and the wigwam, 
which are simply a covering—a roof placed on 
the ground. Now this is rather a significant 
fact, because it is probable that it is to a great 
extent the half-unconscious association with this 
rude form of architecture which leads us to 
regard a building where there is a great deal of 
roof in proportion to the walls as “ picturesque” 
and rustic in character, while for the attainment 
of a more grand and “architecturesque” effect 
(to use my friend Professor Kerr’s word, which 
I think a much too useful one to be dropped) we 
feel that the walls must be raised to a loftier 
relative proportion. I think this general law 
will be found to hold good, and especially in 
those cases where the roof is of a different and 
lighter material than the walls. Ifthe members 
of the Association here present were asked each 
to make a sketch for a country church and a 
town church, we should be almost sure to find 
that the majority of designs for the former 
showed low walls and a high roof, and the latter 
nearly the reverse proportion ; and when we want 
to give characteristic expression to cottages, 
rural almshouses, lodges, or farmhouses, we 
nearly always run the roof up into high gables 
and ridges, which we feel give the character of 
homelike and simple pictaresqueness more than 
almost any other expedient. 

This picturesque and rustic effect, however, is 
partly dependent on having roofs of a lighter 
material than the walls, thas further keeping up 
the resemblance to the tent and wigwam origin. 
But this, with all its picturesqueness and 
character, cannot be regarded as a complete ora 
dignified form of roofing. The whole system of 
roofing may be divided into two main sections: 
roofs which areformed of a different material from 
the walls, laid on the top of them, and roofs 
which are of one homogeneous material with the 
walls and are, in fact, the walls continued hori- 
zontally or in an arched form until they shut in 
the space at the top as well as at thesides. Now, 
it appears to me that no architecture can be con- 
sidered to be absolutely complete, or to have 
attained the highest and grandest monumental 
expression, which does not include the homo- 

construction of the roof, as a part of the 
walls. The bridging of the space enclosed with 
timber or other light and comparatively perish- 
able material placed on the walls, is only a make- 
shift after all, a shirking of the real problem of 
the “glorified roof.” It is the old tent or wig- 
wam elevated on a stone wall. The Greeks 
were content with it, and it has been the one 
weakness of their architecture; their temple 
roofs have perished long ago, and for many years 
it was believed that their temples had no roofs 
and that the Greeks, like the wise men of 
Gotham, enclosed a space with walls, and left it 
open to the sky; as if anything that could be called 
architecture could be produced in that way. 
The Egyptians, who roofed their buildings, so 
far as they had a permanent roof, with slabs 
of stone, achieved thereby a monumental and 
thoroughly homogeneous character in their archi- 
tecture, though, of course, the space that could 
be bridged between supports in this way was very 
limited, and compelled the use of a great number 
of supports. This is, perhaps, the earliest and 
not the least striking instance of the influence of 
methods of roofing upon the whole style and ex- 
resion of architecture ; for I should think it very 
doabtfal if the forests of columns in the great 
halls of the Egyptian temples would have 


existed but for the necessity of numerous sup- 
<pgue where ae: Soa the arch nor 


ports to a roof 
timber vi to be used. The idea may have 
been extended for the sake of an impressive 





effect; but it must certainly have o igi in 


senna eg oe Bat without the arch, 
y monumen ilding in the dest wa 

and on the grandest scale is an inapoautbility. te 
is to the arch that we owe all the greatest 
achievements of the building art, more especially 
in raising architecture from its sombre or 
quiescent character, as among the Egyptians and 
Greeks, and giving it an upspringing life and 


At what time in the history of building the 
arch was invented no one can say now; pro- 
bably, however, it was quite prehistoric, and was 
used long before the Greeks, whose neglect of it 
in building seems to confirm the idea that their 
architectural notions were derived mainly from 
the Egyptians to begin with. Viollet-le-Duc, 
who has such a remarkable faculty of putting 
himself in imagination in the circumstances of 
ancient builders, has given an imaginary sketch 
of the first introduction of the arch, which is as 
likely to be true as anything else, and is at least 
amusing. He credits the Assyrians with the in- 
vention, thus: they roofed their houses with a 
system of reed or bamboo framing with longi- 
tudinal bearers laid on it, forming a curved out- 
line, and piled a mud or clay roof on this, which 
in course of time hardened and was found to be 
independent of the bamboo supports, which were 
sometimes removed. Then “a man held in great 
respect for his knowledge, whose name was Kabu, 
proposed to build on the curved reeds in the same 
way as walls are built; that is to say, laying the 
bricks as you see here; consequently, to pass 
from the vertical direction in which the wall now 
lies to the curved direction of the arch, without 
leaving any angle between the two directions; 
in a word, to the bricks round in a com. 
plete semicircle. Thus, the wall would be con- 
tinued, so to speak, curving over more and more. 

It appears that Kabu had much difficulty in 
getting his idea adopted; the elder men pro- 
nounced him crazed, asserting that a wall ceased 
to stand the moment it deviated from the vertical. 
Kabu constructed a small areh according to his 
system, but his model did not please the elders : 
they told him that though his principle might 
hold good on a small scale, such a construction 
executed on a large scale would infallibly break 
down. Then Kabu had wedge-sha bricks 
made of the size of ordinary bricks, and placing 
them together dry, without the interposition of 
wet clay, demonstrated by experiment that the 
bricks woald hold together of themselves.” 

After that there was nothing for it but to 
banish Kabu, as a man who had impiously con- 
travened the laws of nature, and then proceed to 
work out his principle : a conclusion of the story 
which has ite parallel in the history of some 
more modern inventions. 

The two great applications of the arch to the 
realisation of the “glorified roof” were, of 
course, the dome and the Gothic vault; the mere 
barrel.vault stands on quite lower ground than 
these, as it so little affects the design of the sub. 
structure, its stability and support being a mere 
question of thick walls. But the dome and the 
Gothic vault have the most direct relation to the 
shape and arrangement and the architectural 
motive generally of the substructure. The dome 
is the covering of buildings in which wide central 
area predominates; the vault, of those in which 
length predominates. It is not necessary here 
to go into a description of the principles of the 
dome and the vault ; what I especially wish to 
remark upon is the difficulty which seems to 
have been found in carrying out in its integrity 
the principles of homogeneous building for which 
these methods of construction appear to farnish 
opportunity. Although the dome and the vault 
have been used to such a great extent in Roman 
and post-Roman architecture, there are com- 
paratively few instances of any note in which 
the built dome is used as the real roof, irre- 
spective of any other covering ; and as far as I 
know there is not one in which a vaulted roof is 
so used, Always we have the slated or leaded 
timber roof as a perishable covering over 
what is the real built and eamananie. sek. 
Perhaps the feeling of most people is t 
exterior ene ne ially when high-pitched, 
adds an important element of picturesqueness to 
the structure, and is the best architectural finish 
that could be made. But it is most important 
to take into account the immense effect which 
habit has upon the judgment in such matters. 
Weare always to see Gothic churches 
and finished with timber roofs, just as 
we are always accustomed to see a man finished 
with a chimney-pot hat; and we get into the 
habit of accepting each culmination as the 





natural and inevitable one. But if we could look 
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on Medieval buildings afresh, and with unpre- 
jadiced eyes, or if we place ourselves mentally 
in the position of a person doing so,I think 
we should perceive that the monumental 
effect of a great and important building is 
seriously affected by crowning it with & 
perishable material. It is as if the real 
builder, the mason, tacitly confessed at this point, 
“T can go no farther, you must now eall in the 
carpenter and plumber.” When the new build- 
ing which has taken the place of the old Chester 
Cathedral was in progress, it was proposed to 
render the metemorphosis more complete by 
crowning the square centre tower with a high 
shingle spire. I remember seeing a drawing of 
the project. It was to me very much the same 
as if you were to place a bonnet (if such a thing 
is to be found now) on the head of a marble 
statue, as an appropriate finish. In the case of 
the vaulted roof there is a practical as well as 
an architectural difficulty: the natural upper 
surface of a vault leaves valleys and pits which 
render it impossible to accept it in its unso- 
phisticated state as a bedding for a weather- 
proof covering. In the case of the dome, which 
leaves a regular and unbroken exterior surface, 
there is not this difficulty ; the difficulty is here 
@ more purely architectural one. The dome, 
which is to my thinking by far the grandest and 
sublimest architectural feature that has ever 
been invented, has almost always presented 
itself, nevertheless, in the shape of a mcst for- 
midable dilemma to the architect, in the great 
difficulty which is experienced in rendering the 
same dome effective and well proportioned 
to the substructure both internally and 
externally. The greatest triumph of the dome 
is in its interior effect, but this is rather injured 
than otherwise by making the dome too lofty, 
taking it too far from the eye, and thereby dimi- 
nishing its perspective. Externally, on the con- 
trary, the dome almost requires exaggerating in 
height to produce an effect proportionate to its 
real height, because its lines are all falling away 
from the eye, and the result is that a dome 
always becomes stunted in perspective, except 
when viewed from agreat distance. An extreme 
instance is the church of St. Sophia, probably 
one of the finest of existing interiors in effect, 
as it assuredly is in conception, but which ex- 
ternally, even in elevation, has a squat and dish- 
cover appearance, which must be still worse 
when seen in perspective. An increased difficulty 
in dealing with the dome externally arises from 
the necessity of having either a counterpoise or 
a chain at the branches of the dome, to prevent 
the chance of its rising there, and if a counter- 
poise is employed, by adding material to the 
dome at this point, it must almost necessarily be 
treated in design so as still farther to reduce the 
apparent heightexternally. (This was illustrated 
by the section of the Pantheon.) The two ways 
out of the dilemma are, either to employ a treat. 
ment of the dome in keeping with its appear- 
ance as a low covering, — to avoid attempting 
a vertical expression at all externally ; or to have 
one dome for the inside effect and another for 
the outside. I need not remind you that this 
last has been the usual way of getting over the 
difficulty in the architecture of Western Europe ; 
and for this object, not merely two, but even 
three domes are found one over another, We 
are in the habit of admiring many of these very 
much ; no one can admire St. Panl’s dome, as a 
mere matter of effect, more than I do ; but when 
we look at the sections of such structures, 
can we say that the effect is really in any 
way proportionate to the waste of material 
and the introduction of a ious but in 
reality flimsy architectural falsity ? Here, again, 
it is useful to consider things apart from the 
influence of habit; and surely if we were to be 
shown for the first time the section of such a 
dome as that of the Invalides, or some of those 
which figure in competition drawings (where the 
dome is often, as Byron profanely said of St. 
Paul's, “like @ fool’s cap on a fool’s head”), 
without having been taught to admire it, 
we should be disposed to say, “What a 
house of cards built up about nothing !” 
If we compare even the most sober of 
these cooked domes, as one may call them, 
with the Pantheon, we must admit how much 
more satisfactory to the judgment is the latter, 
in its solid unpretending reality. Brunelleschi 
did indeed at Florence build his dome on the 
seme lines within and without, but he had to 
make it a pointed dome, losing the beautiful 
effect of the internal hemisphere, and even then 
it depends on a tie at the weak point; and that 


together. The moral seems to be that we must 
not look to the dome for external effect in height, 
except on a small scale, at least if we would 
preserve the highest architectural consistency of 
design and constraction; we must regard the 
dome on 8 great scale as mainly a feature for 
internal effect; or if we aim at external effect 
with it, it must be rather that of stability and 
repose than of aspiration. 

[Reference was here made to a view and sec. 
tion of a Byzantine domed church (St. George 
at Thessalonica) which had a timber covering 
carried on a heavy mass of screen-wall built up 
above the dome, and a method suggested of 
carrying the sloping roof on light brick or stone 
spandrels built up on the haunches of the dome 
at intervals, and with a flat arch in hollow tiling 
connecting them and forming the bedding for 
the roofing-tiles; the screen-wall being altered 
in design and reduced in bulk, and made 
to appear as a merely ornamental wall. 
Sketches were shown of the application of 
the same principle to the roofing of a vault, the 
ribs being similarly built upon up to the required 
uniform slope, and tile arches built between them 
in the same manner. In each case, it was urged, 
the introduction of any perishable material was 
done away with, and the building upon the back 
of the dome* or vaulting ribs really gave in- 
creased stability, by weighting them on the 
haunches ;' and in the case of the vault, the ribs 
were really carrying the outer roof, and indicated 
the construction, instead of referring only to 
the inner ceiling. A method of avoiding the 
necessity for varying the radius or curvatures of 
the diagonal and transverse ribs in a quadri- 
partite rault was suggested, by the intervention 
of an opon circular light at the meeting of the 
diagonals (carried by the ribs, or by the ribs 
conjointly with the filling) which cat them off to 
the same length and height as the transverse 
ribs. Ry assuming the same radius also for the 
wall ribs, the three sets of ribs all spring from 
the impost with the same curvature ; and though, 
from the wall-ribs being necessarily shorter than 
the others, the ridge of the transverse vault must 
be dropped considerably from the centre to the 
walls, this, in fact, only fell in with the whole 
scheme by accommodating this ridge to the slope 
of the roof, which came immediately upon it. 
The three sets of ribs did not, however," quit 
the impost at the same angle, nor was 
carrying of the ring at the meeting of the 
diagonals quite satisfactory, as being dependent 
partly on the vaulting surfaces for its support 
(unless on a very small scale) ; it might be done 
more completely by a larger number of ribs 
arranged at equal angles, looking somewhat like 
a fan-vault, but in reality differing, as the ribs 
were the construction, which in the fan-vault 
they are not. It was observed that in 
this diagram the transverse rib was alto- 
gether omitted, the vaulting surface oc- 
cupying its place, which might be considered 
a great heresy; but, in fact, the transverse rib in 
a Gothic vault was only an ornament after all. 
In adomical vault such as those of the 
churches which the Association had visiecd this 
year, the transverse arch was as important as 
the wall arch, as it carried the doming; but in 
the true vault the only real problem was to 
intercept the thrust of the roof so as to con- 
centrate it at the points buttressed, and the 
diagonal was all that was really necessary for 
this: the transuerse rib was really nothing in 
the construction. | 
Bat thongh we may deprecate the timber 
roof when used as a cover to what would 
otherwise be a homogeneous stone building, 
we certainly cannot deny to it am important 
place in architecture, the rather as it is in our 
own country that it has been more especially 
developed. Our “ open-timbered roofs of the 
Middle Ages” have been a subject of admira- 
tion ever since the Gothic revival, though they 
have now fallen into disrepute, and are almost 
universally condemned as uncomfortable and 
dys-acoustic. Iam afraid very little can be said 
in answer to these charges, on practical grounds : 
on architectural grounds I hold that no form of 
wooden covering is so good in effect internally 
as the high-pitched open roof with its massive 
timbers crossing and recrossing in per.pective 





* It was suggested to me after the meeti a member 
of the Association, that a plan of wei me eo dome at 
certain points was hardly consistent with its true theory, 
asa building up of complete circular rings of masonry. 
This is @ ne criticism : to a the ign and con- 
struction ually homogeneous, dome be a 
ribbed one; but the constructive idea ma perbap: 





is not a complete building which has to be tied 


s be 
modified so as to coincide with the true theory of the 
ordinary dome.—H. H, 8, : 


ané making mysterious shadows and half.lighis 
above. Certainly the more recent fashion of 3 
panelled ceiling in cante, with an iron rog 


spirals 
principals, is a sad falling off in truthfulness and 
effectiveness of treatment. I dislike and repudiate 
the iron tie altogether : as with masonry, so with 
timber, if you mean to make your roof in that 
special make it in the form which suitg 
that material, and in which it may be warranted 
to stand secure without bandaging. Timber roofs 
may be divided into two main classes; those 
which exercise an outward thrust on the walls, 
and those which merely rest upon them with 
@ directly vertical pressure. The latter class 
represents the tie-beam roof, which, of course, so 
far as the walls are concerned, is simply a beam 
disturbing effect upon the substructure. Every. 
thing except a tie-beam roof comes under the 
former class; unless, perhaps, we may consider 
the low-pitched roofs of the late Gothic period 
as practically without thrust. For mere utili. 
tarian purposes the tie-beam roof is the simplest 
and probably the most economical; but it can 
scarcely be considered as in any sense conducive 
to arehitectural effect, and is seldom made part 
of the design; when it is shown, I think the 
queen.post form is decidedly more elegant than 
the king-post. But architectural expression is 
far better fulfilled by a roof which may be said 
to spring from, not merely to rest wpon, the sab. 
structure. The entire structure then becomes 
a complete whole; the roof and walls seem 
mutually dependent upon one another in the 
design, the timber roof becomes a part of the 
architecture, instead of a mere covering laid 
across. I think this junction between the 
timber roof and the walls may be more directly 
and logically effected than it generally is. (Refer- 
ence was made to an illustration, showing a crose- 
braced roof springing from arched buttresses 
turned inwards from the wall, so as to bring the 
joints of the masonry at right angles to the 
thrast of the roof-principal.) 

This style of roof, with the cross bracing of 
straight timbers, appears to me to be more 
architectural than the employment of timber in 
curved braces (except in the laminated form). 
The old hammer. beam roof is very rich in effect, 
but it is anything but scientific; so much so, that 


the | it is really wonderfal how some of them have 


stood so long ; and I fancy some of them are pre- 
vented from pushing the walls out chiefly by the 
heavy counterbalancing weight of timber which 
is hung upon them inside. A form of roof which 
is at present a favourite for churches and other 
large interiors, with a high collar and lovg curved 
braces, is really a kind of modification of the 
hammer-beam principle, with the advantage that 
there are fewer points to “give.” But these 
large curved braces, cut out across the grain or 
scarved together, are really makeshifts. If you 
wish to use timber in a really characteristic and 
at the same time construction, keep to 
straight pieces as much as possible ; avd espe- 
cially avoid, in timber roofs, any such 
absurdities as and shafts, and such other 
imitations of stone architecture, which have ® 
most gingerbread effect when introduced in a 
timber roof. And I hope no one here will ever 
perpevrate such a monstrosity as what is 
faceti,usly termed a “ wooden vault.” Any- 
thing more directly at variance with common 
sense and architectural iety it would be 
impossible to imagine; a wooden imitation of 
the forms of a masonry constraction hung on to 
the walls like an inverted cradle. The plainest 
tie-beam roof would be preferable. The defence 
set up for it is that the Medisval builders occa- 
sionally did 80; to which the only proper reply 
would be, “Then they onght to have known 
better.” 

No consideration of the architectural treat- 
ment of the roof conld afford to pass over the 
specially modern form,—the iron roof. One 
class of structure, in icular, bas given 4 
great opportunity and impetus to this form of 
roof,—I mean, of course, the railway-station- 
How are we to class these great sheds architec 
tarally? Externally, most of us should say 
thet they are simply hideous; nor is it easy © 
see how they can be otherwise, consis 


of “Charing Cross,” from 
the river, with the estation-roof a black mas® 
against the evening sky. It was published in 





the Portfolio some time since, and I could not have 
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believed so much artistic sentiment could be got peculiarly prevalent now,— 
out of Charing-cross Station. Internally, a/| cone. This, which arose in oad ay ere 
well-constructed iron roof has s beauty andj merely the old high.peaked chitean roof with 
fitness of its own, the more so if it is left as| the upper half cutoff. The Mansard wal mene 
simple as possible, and no made to/| deserves either the practical admiration or an 
bedizen it with what is called ornament hung on | theoretical abuse it has received. It is not a 
to it,—cast-iron rosettes, such things. I | beautiful form at all, but it has been very useful 
think that, ag in the case of the wooden roof,| to modern architects when at their wit’s end to 
many of these larger iron roofs would gain | reconcile piquant outline with economical con- 
immensely in effect if th siderations. The erection of such a mass of 
better designed, and if timber framing and slate covering at the top of 
: + sea : <— with two floors of rooms 
7 ty. | im it, is, ever, inconsistent with saf 
(The St. Panoras roof, for instance, had its| fire in towns, and still more with architeotaral 
real springing underground, and merely came | dignity and solidity of construction. On the 
through the platform. Had it been sprung, | whole, if a high-pitched roof is desired, there 
however, from massive visible granite abut-| hardly seems to be a better way of breaking it 
potter) ot tee te ee into picturesque oatlines than the old fashion 
r. gabling, alwa vided that the | 
But the fact is that, in spite of all that has|a Tatieak wibsanas v0 the plan of tg some 
been said, with apparent good sense and logic, | are not invented for the sake of effect. Carrying 
about using the materials of our own time, and | the roof a good way beyond the walls, either at 
80 on, iron roofs never can produce a grand, or | eaves or gables, I think only has a good effect with 
anything worth calling an architectural, effect ; | low-pitched roofs. In that case something of the 
the hard thin lines of the material are so opposed | piquancy which would be obtained by the high 
to all that constitutes architectaral breadth and | pitch is supplied by this pi ue extension 
repose, besides that the material will not|of the roof horizontally; but this is a style of 
harmonise with anything else. The great extent | treatment unsuited for towns, and only in har- 
of the large iron roofs of our day is quite un-| mony with rather rural buildings, in which it 
accompanied by any corresponding effect on the | often produces a very good effect. As to barge- 
spectator. Take the Albert Hall as an example: | boards and elaborate finials, they are things only 
the roof there is nearly the same shape as the | fit to make firewood of; they ere simply vulgar, 
centre dome of St. Sophia, and rather larger;| and so are those growths of spiky ironwork we 
but I never heard the slightest evidence of its | so often see sprouting from the roof. Ali such 
having produced the same effect upon any | things are mere gimoracks, at variance with any- 
spectator.* It is more than twice the diameter | thing worth calling architectural character. For 
of St. Paul’s dome, but it certainly never im. | town houses I cannot help thinking that flat 
pressed me half so much. It is no use: extend | roofs deserve a great deal more attention than 
the areas, increase the spans, as you will, you have received. “Oh, but we wantskyline!” 
cannot produce architectural grandeur with a be an obvious objection. But it is useless 
construction which, in comparison with a stene | tothink of artificially cooking skyline ; to do that 
dome, is merely like a spider’s web. As far as| is beginning at the wrong end. And in crowded 
architectural grandeur is concerned, you must|towns those who have not amy garden space 
leave iron out of the category of methods of] where the sun will reach might find the flat roof 
roofing. an opportunity for an artificial garden much more 
Now, before quitting the subject let us givem| extended than the little conservatories we see 
moment’s consideration to the ordinary ev on the roofs, or hung from the sides of 
roof, on a small scale—the house roof. On London houses; and roof parties might even 
point I might again quote Mr. Ruskin, who, in| supply the place of garden parties. 
the same lecture before referred to, observes| Roofs of this description would demand a more 
that the modern architects never know what to| solid and pan gene construction than the 
do with their roofs, but that until the roofs are thus this brings us back to the 
right nothing else will be. Fortunately, he is the of 
able to tell us how to make them right: “ there 
are just two ways,”’—one is always to make 
them of wood or stone and not of iron; and the are 
next is, to take care that the little roofs are made | are by far the most pleasing and b 
before the big ones, and that every one who wants | to the character of the materials of which our 
one has one. If you can make anything practical | walls are generally built. It is ungrateful to 
of that you are cleverer than I am; the second | abuse a material which has been so useful as 
axiom is philanthropic enough, no doubt, but | slate, but it makes a most uninteresting cover to 
when an eminent critic tells us we do not know | & building, and the very quality which has made 
what to do with the roof, and he will tell us, and | it convenient and economical for use, its thin 
then presents us with a moral sentiment, it| cleavage, gives it a flimsy and unsubstantial 
seems to me to do more credit to his heart than | appearance. Zinc is too glittering for any repose 
his head. Looking at house-roofs as they are, we | of effect, but lead might, I think, be used orna- 
can see that architecturally it is almost entirely | mentally on sloping roofs more than it is, with 
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big “lead flat” is one of the greatest nuisances 
possible, most to walk on, and 
always getting out of order. But the question 


lead, zinc, or felt : the two former i y 
There are two distinct principles that may be 
followed in placing an ordinary roof on the walls : 


the one is to spread the roof over the wall so as | for the future of town roofs is, whether we can | begin 


to form a more or less overhanging cornice or | Contrive to build them in @ more solid manner, 
“ ” other keep it within the wall consistently with economy ; for whatever is done 
ae ok = 1 he . i with town or street architecture, it is an 
inexorable condition that it must pay. I cannot 
attempt to consider the possible methods of such 
a reform in roofing, at the close of a paper 
already too long; it may be suggested that con- 
p crete, even if it does not vnc ero a 

i lapping material for walls, may have a to play in 
fitted Sas team: A Selaenhe round a | roofing ; but I leave the question for more mature 
roof has no sense or fitness unless the roof is flat | consideration, on your part and my own, as an 


i is not | important problem to be solved in the improve. 
and is meant to be walked on. If the roof is - Sem 


| 








however, of using high-pitched roofs, but putting Death of Mr. Joseph Warren, of Ixworth. 
a talnsteoe eff tae tart This is peed ere The death is aes of Mr. — Hear 
: and | well known in Eastern counties for his 
all: as the balustrade is palpably useless, we eggas gone borat 
to the shape or outline the roof should take} Attleborough, Norfolk, May 17, 1792, and in 
i know is fashion | March, 1818, removed to , commencing 

reas hes, sm Se business there as a watch and clockmaker. 
About 1828 he ee po therss tion a arche0- 
domed masonry ction. | logical studies. He contributed an antiquarian 

foun te wens preparstion for it; Yhere i abutment map of Ixworth, with portions of Pakenham and 
onde between thee double walle to camry and | stowlangtoft, to the Proceedings of the West 


rry an ; aD c 
2 prauld then hare been, even with all ts faults of Set#i, 1's. folk Archmological Society. 





* It seems to me deplorable that Albert Hall should not 


A MARKET TOWN WITHOUT THE RAIL: 
WOOLER. 


In another quarter of a century, the number 
of our market-towns left at the stage-coach 
period,—that is to say, without a railway,—will, 
probably, be extremely small. It is not large 
even at the present day, but we have a few 
examples, and in them we may note the conse- 
quences of their isolation from the network of 
rails that has drawn so many other places nearer 
together within the last thirty or forty years. 

Wooler is an example of the isolation in 
question, was one of the baronies into 
which Northumberland was divided a short time 
after the Norman Conquest, and it was given 
by Henry I. to Robert de Musco Campo, or 
Muschamp. It lies at the feet of the Cheviot 
Hills, to the east of Cheviot, and close to a trout 
stream that winds about on a bright bed of 
porphyry boulders. It is the only market-town 
in the Glendale ward, being about eighteen miles 
distant from the nearest market-town either 
north or south, and about eleven miles from 
Belford, and is, consequently, the centre of a 
large tract of country. This tract is well farmed, 
and, in many respects, highly favoured, but the 
absence of the connecting link afforded by rail- 
ways has entailed a very evident stagnation, 
both in the development and appearance of the 
Twenty years ago the writer looked upon 
Wooler for the first time, and saw a small grey 
town of small grey houses and shops, and grey 
pebble footways, close under the grey and green 
hills of the district. In this grey town there 
was one wide, irregular street, which served also 
as the market-place, and in which stood the 
principal inn, This inn rose above all the other 
houses, for it boasted of two upper stories, both 
with a bow-window to them; but it was very shaky 
and aged, without being ancient enough to recall 
the old association of the place with Robert de 
Mausco Campo, or, indeed, any of the successive 
barons who once lived in the ruined castle close 

. A great fire raged in Wooler in the year 
1 and this date corresponds with the style in 
which the inn was fashioned: cosily, but with 
low ceilings, with here and there a beam depend. 
ing, narrow ways, stont window-frames, small 
panes, and substantial balustrades to the dark 
stairs. The shops on either side and over the 
way were all small, and most of them were dull 
and dingy, though a few were bright and smart. 
A few openings to the right and left possessed a 
few more houses, and while a branching off of 
the main street led to the church at one end of 
the town, the last building at the other end was 
a lofty Roman Catholic place of worship. It 
was market-day, and the market seemed to be 
attended by less than a dozen farmers, none of 
whom apparently either bought or sold, for there 
was nothing visible for sale. The writer called 
to mind that this place was once famous for its 
large flocks of goats, and that invalids used to 
resort to it to drink goats’ milk. A letter of 
Sir Walter Scott’s is dated from Wooler, and 
states that he is staying there for that purpose, 
as a benefit to his health. But there were no 

to be seen. They and the invalids were 
all gone, and the little grey town seemed lost in 
a long day-dream. The writer called to mind, 
too, the reputation of a Wooler worthy, who, at the 
inning of the century, enterprisingly discon- 
tinued the use of pack-horses for the transport 
of commodities, and organised a service of 
wagons, drawn by eight horses, for the improve- 
ment of the traffic of the district. But there 
was not a wagon to beseen. The 
from Berwick and Alnwick were left, horseless, 
before the inn windows, in company with a few 
farmers’ gigs, likewise with their shafts thrown 
back ; but there were no cracking of whips and 
tingling of bells; no cries; no noises; rarely & 
footfall. 

After twenty years, within the last few weeks, 
Wooler has been revisited. There were the same 
little low houses, the same shaky old inn, the 
same poor pebbled footways, the same dull and 
dingy shops here, and the same bright ones there; 
the same lofty Roman Catholic place of worship 
at one end of the town, and the same stiff and 
square church untouched, untoned, even by time, 
at the other. It was as though not a 
stirred, not # stone been turned in all the twenty 
years,—with one exception, This exception has 
arisen out of the establishment of a branch to 
the Alnwick and County Bank, for which enter- 

new premises have been built on the 





opposite side of the road to the inn, and not far 
from it. It was market-day again. About a 
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dozen farmers passed in and out of the inn, or 
stood about the doorway, and one of them held | 
in his hand a small bag containing a sample of | 
corn, a handful of which he showed to twoothers | 
who stood chatting with him. This was the only | 
outward and visible evidence of any business 
transaction on this market-day, in this market- 
town for this wide countryside. Surely, in) 
Robert de Muschamp’s day there must have 
been as much going and coming, more clattering 
of horses’ hoofs, more pomp and circumstance ; 
for the barony was divided into as many as) 
twenty-four members, and each division was 
held in capite by the service of four knights’ 
fees. Sarely,so recently as the days of the goat 
flocks and the invalids, there must have been 
more going on in Wooler than thereisnow. This 





quiet, this dead flatness, must be the result of 
being left alone, unconnected with the main 
arteries of the land, and is a fair 
sample of the unprofitableness of 
such seclusion. 

A word as to the fabric of the 
church. It seems the barren, hard 
outlines are to be at last somewhat 
amended. Tracery is to be put 
into some of the ill-favoured square- 
headed windows. A gallery within 
is to be removed; and, eventually, 
a chancel is to be added. As it 
now stands, there are no aisles, no 
chancel, no porch, no pillar, not a 
buttress, or string-course; not a 
line, in fine, to cast a shadow, or 
make a break upon the spare rect- 
angular block of excellent, but un- 
meaning, masonry. And at the 
foot of the rise on which the 
church stands, the stream we have 
mentioned purls and winds, and 
all round the horizon hill after hill 
breaks into fresh rising and falling 
outlines, setting the fairest example 
of movement and variety. 

There is one more word to be 
said as to the consequences of 
being without the pale of railways, 
and this word is on the other side 
of the question. The old low prices 
for edibles still prevail at Wooler, 
or have been but comparatively 
slightly raised. Whereas the smart 
Railway Hotel, or Station Hotel, of 
the improving town, charges from 
3s. upwards for a dinner, the old, 
last-century inn we have mentioned 
provides a good and snbstantial 
one, pleasantly served, for 2s., 
with a lower charge of 1s. 6d. for a 
post-boy’s dinner. Though this is 
good news forthe guest, it is, of 
course, of a piece with the limited 
fortures of the place. Somewhat of the old spirit 
of Robert Muschamp, who was able to keep 
Wooler against the Scots and all comers, is 
evidently wanted at this day, at this place,—not, 
however, to keep comers away, but to induce 
them to come. Some strong, united effort 
should be made to secure the advantages of rail- 
way communication with the rest of the world, 
if the resources of the district are to be fully 
realised, 








LIABILITY FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF 
COUNTY BRIDGES. 
NICHOLLS ¥. MARSLAND. 


On the 1st inst., in the Court of Appeal, West- 
minster, Lord Justice Mellish (with whom were 
Bir Baliol Brett and Sir Richard Amphlett) 
delivered the — of himself, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Justice James, Sir Richard 
Baggallay, and the late Mr. Justice Archibald, 
the learned judges before whom this case was 
argued. It was an action tried before the Lord 
Chief Justice and a special jury at the assizes at 
Chester, and was brought by the county surveyor 
to recover the cost of rebuilding nine coun 
bridges which were swept away by a flood on the 
18th of June, 1872. The defendant was Mrs. 
Marsland, the tenant for life of an estate near 
Macclesfield, and it was alleged that through her 
default the Sweeping away of the bridges 
occurred. ‘The jury at the trial found for the 
pane hot pad 4001. A rule was subse. 

ently gran y the Exchequer Division to 
set aside the verdict on the pedi that the 
calamity had occurred, not by any default of the 
defendant, but by the act of God. That Court 
gave judgment in the defendant’s favour, and 


ty | specting Erfurt to his son, Archbishop Wilhelm 





their decision was now affirmed, 


MEMORIAL OF A LIBRARIAN. 


We give an illustration of a sepulchral monu- 
ment to the late Mr. John Perris, who was for 
fifty years librarian of the Liverpool Lyceum. 
It is erected in the Toxteth Park Cemetery, 
Liverpool, and is well placed near the entrance 
in Smithdown-road. The material employed is 
hard Yorkshire stone. The design, which is in 
the form of a Greco-Roman altar, is of simple 


Mainz is reported to have handed over the care 
of the administration of the city to a counci] 
consisting of twelve noble citizens and owners of 
neighbouring villages and two aldermen, to 
whose number were added later four representa. 
tives of the commune. In 1330 the treasury 
buildings and the tower adjoining it, with walls 
18 ft. thick, were commenced, The latter, how. 
ever, was left unfinished. There are later 
records of additions, alterations, and rebuilding ; 





character, and consists of a deep plinth and base 
supporting a large block forming the die, into 
one side of which is inserted a polished granite 
slab, containing the following epitaph, written 
by Mr. Charles Dyall, and inscribed in sunk 
and gilded letters :— 

“Faithfal to his trust, his duties were his 
pleasures. The student and the scholar are his 
debtors for valuable aid cheerfally rendered. 
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His long, usefal, and honourable career endears | 
his memory to numerous friends, who have) 
erected this monument in testimony of their 
affectionate r yi 

Around the necking of the cornice in large 
raised letters are the words:—JOHN PERRIS, 
DIED JAN. XXII., MDCCCLXXII. The whole 
is crowned by a pediment shaped like an open 
book as an appropriate symbol, and may be cvn. 
sidered to be a successfal blending of the realistic 
with the wsthetic. A dwarf stone kerb, enclosing 
some flowering plants, surrounds the grave. 

The designs were prepared by Mr. Edward A. 
Heffer, architect, Kilburn, 


Crm 


THE NEW TOWN-HALL OF ERFURT. 

As the history of the city of Erfurt, situate in 
the heart of Germany, and being one of the 
oldest towns of that country, is lost in the dim 
past, so the information regarding the origin 
of its principal buildings, of its churches, 
eonvents, and secular structures, is as pre- 
carious. As early as 954 A.D., when the Emperor 
Otto the Great granted certain privileges re- 








of Mainz, a town-hall is said to have stood “ on 
the street” (now called Market-street) leading 
from the oldest part of the city to the square in 
front of the cathedral. It has been proved that 
on the site now occupied by the new town-hall 
there stood in 1175 a building for municipal pur- 
poses, later chroniclers referring to a great fire 
extending as far as the town-hall. We learn 
farther from old chroniclers that the town-hall 
was used already before 1258 as a house of 
assembly, or “ Spelhaus” (modern German 
Spielhaus, playhouse, used for dancing and other 


and thus the venerable pile, in the large halls of 
which many i banquets were held 
weathered all the storms of succeeding centuries 
| until at last it had more the appearance of a 
ruin threatening to fall down than the meeting. 
‘place of the representatives of a city of 40,000 
inhabitants. When, in 1830, in consequence of 
|the outbreak of the French and Polish revoln. 
‘tions, industry and trade in Germany were 
almost at a standstill, the town. 
council of Erfurt, to find employ. 
ment for the numbers of idle hands, 
came upon the idea of providing 
work for them by having old build. 
ings pulled down, the tumble-down 
town-hall being one of them; but 
its demolition was not completed 
until 1866. In 1830 a fund for 
@ new town-hall was formed, 
which, by donations, legacies, and 
accumulation of interest, had 
grown in 1869 to 110,000 thalers 
(16,5001.). 

By that time the necessity of 
erecting a new town-hall had be- 
come imperative, for the Erfurters 
had then actually none, and the 
municipality resolved at last upon 
building. Among the seven de- 
signs sent, they chose that of the 
architect Sommer, The new town- 
hall of Erfart, the subject of our 
illustration, is in the Gothic style, 
correspondi to the general 
character of the city. This style 
offers not inconsiderable difficulties 
for secular buildings to the archi- 
tect. German domestic archi. 
tecture of the Middle Ages has 
nothing of the showy decorative 
abundance of that of the neigh- 
bouring countries, nothing of the 
uncertain seeking after rules for 
ground - plan and building; the 
usual Gothic style of Germany 
is simple, animated by one law. 
This is testified by the town-halls 
of Branswick and Miinster, the 
houses of Niirnberg, the beautiful 
castles of the Prussian Order of 
Knights. 

The architect of the Erfurt 
town-hall followed this German style, com- 
bining with it, however, an excellent element 
of Venetian Gothic: those open pointed-arch 
galleries in the ground-floor of the facade on 
the Marktstrasse, behind which is a row of 
shops. This part is interesting from the cir- 
cumstance that the principle of an exaltation 
of the open arcade, which daring the Middle 
Ages was only timidly attem for instance 
in the town-hall of Miinster, has been resolutely, 
and consequent with and in close relation 
to the other parts of the building, carried out 
for the first time in a secular building of 
German Gothic. The back part of the building 
contains the municipal offices, the upper story 
the rooms of the town councillors. Corresponding 
with their more practical purpose, their outside 
is more sober in keeping as compared with the 
elaborate principal front, behind which are the 
rooms devoted to civic festivities. On this side, 
the narrow front of the building facing the 
Fischmarkt, is the open porch, with three 
entrances, occupying the centre three-fifths of 
the facade. Over this is the large hall, with 
three groups of windows, arranged in accord- 
ance with the window system of the aisles of 

arg Cathedral. The two buttresses be- 
tween the groups of windows bear upon corbels 
of original construction, under neat canopies, 
the statues, double life-size, of the present 
Emperor, William I. and of old Frederick 
Barbarossa, two fitting representatives of the 
new and the old German empires. The centre 
window is surmounted by the arms of the city, 
on both sides of which are battlements, the side 
gables towering over the other roofs, Thus this 
centre part shows also outwardly its festive 
character, by further masses extended forward 





festivities), in which Archbishop Gerhard of 


and aloft, which contribute principally to the 
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THE NEW TOWN-HALL OF ERFURT, GERMANY.—Here Sommer, ARcuHITEcT, 





imposing impression of the town-hall perspéc- | through the whole staircase as far as the great 
tively. The two other facades of the building, | foyer of the large hall, Imposing staircases, as 
because they front ‘narrow streets, are more | used during the Renaissance and the modern 
simple, but are still in harmony with the style |time, are scarce during the Middle Ages, which 
characteristic of the whole structure. | have only narrow winding stairs and large fliers, 


low corridor of the ground-floor, the construc. 
of the |tion of the staircase had to be attained at the 
to continue the | expense of symmetry. The continuation of the 
|Stairs in the upper staircase, everywhere free 
igh, in connexion with the foyer of the 
hall, on the contrary, is one of the most 

parts of the building. i 
hall of three aisles, with its 


the stairs, rooms, and corridors 
building. The three aisles, 
comparison with Rhenish ch 


|delicate and slender pillars, arches, roger 4 

i ue openi is a unique piece of w 
oF ite Kind. Ngee hall, of nearly square 
form, is still unfinished, and will be decorated, 
like the larger wall spaces of the staircase and 
the foyer, with fresco paintings representing 
scenes from the history of Erfurt, the means for 
which have already been provided. The ground- 
story, on the side facing the market, has been 
fitted up for a restaurant, in which a flourishing 
trade is carried on. : 

The new age sy es ee on 
sh in the ground-floor, an e 
a patie aed of police and a housekeeper, 
will contain four halls as well as ty 
four rooms for offices. It has cost the sum © 





750,000 marks (37,500/.), including the cost of 
furnishing. 
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THE BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
ADELAIDE. 


Tur important building for the Bank of South 

Australia in Adelaide, of which we give a view, 
well illustrates the extent to which our colonial 
brethren arecompeting with the palatial buildings 
inthe United Kingdom. The design was selected 
after competition among all the Australian archi- 
tects, and is being carried out on a fine site 
situated in King William-street, the most im. 
portant thoroughfare in the city of Adelaide, 
The building is faced throughout with stone 
from Australian quarries. It contains, on the 
principal floor, the banking-room, 67 ft. long, 
42 ft. wide, and 32 ft. high, lighted by eleven 
large windows, fitted with embossed plate-glass 
of handsome design, protected by ornamental 
wrought-iron guards, and having the walls 
enriched with panelled pilasters and arches, 
with coupled Corinthian columns, with entabla. 
tures to the windows, massive ornamental con- 
soles, and a deeply-coffered and enriched ceiling. 
The floor of the public space will be of Sicilian 
marble squares laid diagonally, with polished 
black marble dots at the janotions, and a bold 
fret border all round. The fittings embrace a 
recessed and enriched counter front, with carved 
consoles and moulded framing, with the upper 
parts filled in with ornamental bronze panelling. 
The approach to the public room is in the centre 
of the building through the vestibule, in which 
are detached columns and pilasters of fine 
Devonshire marble, with alabaster capitals, and 
a variegated marble dado on all sides. There 
are also some beantifally sculptured panels in 
the vestibule illustrative of the history of the 
colony, executed by Mr. Joseph Darham, A.R.A. 
The floor will be paved with marble to correspond 
with the banking-room. To the left of the 
entrance are the board-room, private entrance, 
and stone staircase. In addition, are ante. 
room, messengers’ rooms, and second staircase ; 
while on the right are the manager’s and 
assistant manager’s rooms, inspectors’, clerks’, 
and waiting rooms. The principal rooms are 
floored with Arrowsmith’s parquetry, and the 
private entrance-hall and passages with Min. 
ton’s ornamental tile-paving. The basement 
story, which is constructed in the securest pos- 
sible way, both as regards fire and burglary, and 
occupies the entire area of the bank, contains 
strong-rooms in profusion, voucher-rooms, securi- 
ties room, &c., surrounded by a patrol-passage. 
This portion of the building will rival many of 
the best strong-room arrangements in England. 
The first and second stories of the building are 
devoted to resident officers’ apartments, and 
have every modern requirement; parquetry has 
been extensively used in the fioorings. The 
banking-room is heated by hot water, and the 
other portions of the building by ordinary fire. 
places. The various internal fittings, electric 
bells, heating apparatus, &., are all of modern 
character both in style and construction, having 
been sent out from this country. 

The colonial architects are Mr. Lloyd Tayler, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Melbourne, and Mr. E. W. Wright, 
of Adelaide. The contractors for the general 
vorks are Messrs. Brown & Thompson. 

It may be added that all the requirements 
‘from England have been specially designed or 
selected by the Bank’s London architect, Mr. 
Ebenezer Gregg, who has also furnished the 
complete designs for the internal fittings. 








ARCHITECTURE IN LEITH. 


LzirH, like most of the old towns on the sea- 
board of the Frith of Forth, possesses some 
remains of quaint street architecture of a style 
which was influenced by that of the low countries 
with which the bulk of the traffic was carried on. 
Little care has been taken to preserve these 
remains, and some of them (notably a remark. 
ably picturesque tower near the harbour) have 
been swept away. 

A few attempts, and these not very successful 
ones, have been made to impart to new erections 
somewhat of the character of the old, but they 
are, without exception, forced and overdone. 
Most of the modern street architecture is, how- 
ever, of the Vernacular type, and the public 
buildings, with the exception of some of the 
churches, are Italian in style. The Trinity 
House, situated in the Trongate, the commercial 
centre of the town, is in this style. The autho. 
rities of the Trinity House recently disposed of 
some dila y adjoining that build- 
ing, and a large block, to be called Trinity- 


chambers, ow occupies the site, and is in course 
of completion. The new buildings are of dressed 
stone, and comprise a basement, four shops on the 
ground-floor, and two stories and an attic above. 
In the centre of the shops there is a doorway, 
giving access to the flats above, it is arched over, 
and bas shafts of polished Peterhead granite in 
the ingoing with carved caps and an enriched 
architrave, All the window openings are 
spanned by semicircular arches, springing from 
red granite shafts with carved caps. The flanks 
of the first-floor are varied by oriel windows 
being projected over the shops. A cornice of 
zood depth, with moulded corbels, runs along the 
wall head, and the attic windows are grouped so 
as to produce an effective skyline. 

The thoroughfare of the Trongate being rather 
narrow, an arrangement was made whereby the 
new building is placed 7 ft. back from the old 
line of frontage, by which means a desirable 
improvement has been effected. The buildings 
were designed by Mr. R. Thornton Shiells, of 


Edinburgh. 


ELECTION OF A DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, on the 8th inst., the first business 
on the agenda was to receive applications from 
candidates for the appointment of district sur- 
veyor for the district of Bethnal-green (East), 
vacant by the death of Mr. R. Culver James, 
and to proceed to the election. There were 
twenty-seven candidates, whose names, and the 
number of votes received by each in the first 
voting, are as follow :—Messrs. A. Allom, 8; 
T. Blashil], 31; A. Bovill, 24; E. Carritt, 17; 
J. Clarkson, 24; H. H. Collins, 15; A. Conder, 3; 
J. M. Ferguson, 10; V. J. Grose, 25; F. Ham- 
mond, 11; J. Hebb, 5; F. W. Hunt, 18; W. A. 
Large, 17; W. C. Leonard, 3; G. McDonell, 14; 
A. Millwood, 4; A. Payne, 18; J.8. Quilter, 11; 
L. W. Ridge, 7; W. Seymour, 5; T. Stone, 18; 
W. Tasker, 23; F. Todd, 9; F. Wallen, 22; 
T. Williams, 17; T. W. Willis, 15; and J. 
Young, 13. The number of candidates was 
then reduced to the six who had received 
the highest number of votes, viz., Messrs. 
Blashill, Bovill, Clarkson, Grose, Tasker, and 
Wallen; and the second vote was taken as fol. 
lows :—Blashill, 29; Bovill, 25; Wallen, 22; 
Tasker, 18; Clarkson, 15; Grose, 15. On a 
vote being taken as to which of the latter names 
should be struck off, the votes for retaining the 
names were,—Grose, 17; Clarkson, 15. Mr. 
Clarkson’s name was therefore struck off. In 
the third vote the numbers were :—Blashill, 31 ; 
Wallen, 24; Bovill, 20; Tasker, 19; Grose, 9. 
Mr. Grose’s name was struck off, and the fourth 
vote resulted as follows :—Blashill, 29; Bovill, 
21; Wallen, 21; Tasker, 15. Mr. Tasker was 
therefore out of the running. On the fifth vote, 
the numbers were:—Blashill, 29; Bovill, 19; 
Wallen, 18. Mr. Wallen’s name being dropped, 
the contest now lay between Messrs. Blashill 
and Bovill. The final voting was :—Blashill, 31; 
Bovill, 9. Mr. Blashill was therefore declared 
duly elected, subject to the usual conditions, 
viz. t— 

‘That the appointment of district surveyor be subject 
to the condition that he shall make no claim for compen- 
sation in case a dimiosution of income shall at any time 
hereafter arise from sny reduction or alteration of fees 
by the Board, or from any change of system which may 
be adopted, either as to the office, its duties, or emolu- 
ments, or from any division, reduction, or re-adjustment 
of districts. 

That the appointment of district surveyor be subject to 
the condition that he shall furnish the Board with infor- 
mation of those cases in his district in which the orders of 
the Board, or the requirements of the Local Management 
Amendment ‘Act, 1962, with regard to the width or 
entrances of streets, or to any building, structure, or 
erection, or projection therein beyond the general line of 
baildi are not complied with, and of those cases in 
which the limitations contained in the building Act, as to 
the cubical contents of builaings, are exceeded. = =«_— 

That the district surveyor be required to keep his dis- 
trict office open, daily, from ten s.m, until four p.m.” 














Science and Art Classes.——The 
annual meeting and presentation of prizes in 
connexion with these classes was held recently, 
at the Town-hall, Bromley. Mr. E. H. 
Scott presided, and incidentally stated that he 
had last year great happiness in showing his 
desire to encourage the classes by a gift of 400/., 
the interest of which was to be devoted to the 
purchase of prizes for successful students ; but 
it was now his intention, by the addition of 600/., 
to make the foundation (with the sanction of the 
committee) of o of Art. The report, 
read by Mr. T. Davis, one of the honorary sec- 

ies, recorded much usefal work. Dr. 





retaries, 
Puckett is the head-master, 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tas Society,—following its general rule of 
constantly changing the pabulum provided to 
satisfy the yearly.reviving appetite of its sub- 
soribers, and diverging widely in subject from 
the works of the last two years, which portrayed 
two — oo events connected with the 
career ng 8 greatest captains, the vic- 
tories of Trafalgar and Waterloo,—now selects 
for its annual plate a far different scene ; and, in 
the words of the Council’s report, “ addresses 
& far larger circle ; it strikes a chord to which 
the soul of all Christendom must respond, 
leading up as it does to one of the most im- 
portant epochs cf the Saviour’s life on earth,— 
the first occasion, namely, on which he appeared 
as something beyond ‘the carpenter’s son’ 
dwelling under a lowly roof in Nazareth. At 
the close of the scene represented in the 
picture, it is recorded, as the first instance of 
any peculiarity in the child’s nature, that he 
was found sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and askirg them questions.’ 
While, some three years since, the subject chosen 
was Mr. Goodall’s charming picture of “ Rebekah 
at the Well,”—of her who seemed to express, by 
her looks, a kind of inspired awe at being chosen 
as the one who was destined to be the mother of 
“thousands of millions,’ and in whose seed 
should “ all the nations of the earth be blessed,” 
—we had one of the most important events 
described in the Old Testament; we must now 
go forward nearly 1,900 years, and find, in the 
present subject, from the New Testament, an 
incident of the foreshadowed event. 

Joseph and Mary, with their friends and kins. 
folk had gone up to Jerusalem, according to the 
avnual custom, to be present at the great Feast 
of the Passover, in the Temple; and on their 
return, in the course of the second day’s journey, 
not finding their son in the company, they set 
out to return to Jerusalem seeking him. The 
moment selected by the painter is that in which, 
arrived within the walls of Jerusalem, Mary, 
weary with the prolonged journey over the hot 
plain of Palestine, and fearfully anxious lest the 
child might have been kidnapped by some of 
the tribes which constantly roved through the 
country, leans on the edge of the fountain, and 
seeks from the women who come to fetch water 
for tidings of herson. We are not prepared fally 
to endorse the opinion expressed in the Council’s 
report, that the figure of Mary “ will compare 
not unfavourably with the conceptions of Raffaelle 
himeelf,” but there cannot be any doubt as to 
the touching sentiment, as well as feminine 
loveliness, in Mr. Armitage’s representation of 
the Virgin Mother. 

As to the interpretation of the picture by the 
burin of Mr. Jeens, we cannot bestow on t 
higher praise than is conveyed in a letter of Mr. 
Ruskin to the engraver, in which he calls it a 
“ marvellous engraving,” and says, ‘‘I hope yor 
will derive some pleasure from my fervent 
admiration of your work, and the extreme 
interest taken in it, and the subject it illustrates, 
by my pupils.” 

We are informed that the impressions of the 
plate will be ready for the subscribers on the lst 
of February next. 








GRANITE BUILDING. 


ConTINUING our remarks on this subject, it 
may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to notice a 
few Mediwval works in granite. It is, we 
believe, a somewhat prevalent idea that these 
exhibit in their design a necessary regard for 
the intractable nature of the material, and that 
their general character is bold andsimple. Pro- 
bably the greater number of ancient granite 
buildings have this character ; but it is certain 
that the more notable examples of churches are 
particularly rich and ornate, and appear to prove 
that religious zeal was sufficient in those days to 
overcome all the practical difficulties in working 
the material with very inferior tools and machines 
to those of the present day. Granite is com- 
paratively soft when immediately quarried, and 
probably advantage was taken of this, induration 
taking place after the details were worked. 

The Church of St. Mary, at Launceston, in 
Cornwall, is one of the most elaborate Tudor 
buildings ever erected. Not only are jambs, 
arches, buttresses, cornices, and parapets, hand- 
somely moulded as usual in this style, but every 
stone of the ashlar has some ornament or device 
carved upon it. The ancient cathedral of Aber- 





deen, dedicated to St. Machar, is the only 
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hedral in Great Britain constructed of granite ; | to that we should be impressed with the 
= the following buildings are of this material, trath of Mr. Trickett’s quotation, If, however, 
viz. :—Craigievar, Drum, and Crathes Castles in| while we are waiting the advent of the new 
Scotland, and Harlech and other castles in| architectural era, Mr. Trickett can persuade his 
Wales, and the buildings on St. Michael’s Mount, | own clients to clean their moulded and carved 
in Cornwall. Brittany may be said to be| stonework he will do immense service in im- 
the home of granite building, rich in details, | proving the present dingy appearance of London 
and ranging in date from the twelfth to the six-| streets; but,—as nobody knows better than 
teenth century. The Charch of St. Thegonec is himself,—cleaning stonework is a very different 
exceedingly handsome, and the churchyard is thing to cleaning polished granite. It has been 
surrounded by singular buildings, forming a pic-|done at a church in Regent-street, and at the 
ture of extraordinary architectural richness. At| Fountain in George-street, Westminster, at con- 
the entrance is a triumphal arch, elsewhere an siderable cost, and it may be feared it is not 
ossuary, calvary, &c., all in granite. Notre likely to be frequently adopted, however neces- 
Dame de Folgoat is a fine Middle Pointed church, | sary it may be. An ARCHITECT. 
with transepts, west towers, —one with a spire,— 
and two magnificent porches, execated in Ker- 
santon stone,—a nearly black basalt, harder 
than granite to work, but imperishable. The 
east window is a large circle filled with beautifal 
tracery, with an open arcade below. Here, ex- 
ternally, in a recess with carved and moulded 
jambs and a figure of the Virgin, is a holy well. 
This, according to an inscription, was the cause 
of the erection of the church. 

The granite cathedral of St. Pol de Leon is 
very complete; and, in addition to western spires, 
has an eastern chevet and radiating chapels. 
The western arch of the transeptal crossing 
carries a large stone sanctus bell-cot, and there 
is an external gallery at the west end for giving 
the episcopal benediction 




































































































































the dome or vault itself, in accordance with Mr 
Statham’s suggestion, was that the architect 
would be forced to remodel the whole of hig 
design, As to the use of iron, it was almost 
impossible to make a stable roof without it, and 
he (Mr. Sulman) could not see the objection to 
ite use in the form of ties providing that its 
junction with the wood was shown, and 0 that 
everybody could see what it was. He begged to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Statham for his 
interesting paper. 

Mr. E. B. Ferrey, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said the paper was 80 fall of suggestive. 
neas and originality that it was difficult to say 
anything about it. He could not see any 
objection either to iron ties or to panelled roofs, 
When iron ties were used, of course they should 
not be gilded and made ridioulons for the pur. 
pose Of attracting attention. In Italy the use of 
iron ties in roofs was quite common, and he 
never heard any one complain against them. As 
to panelled roofs, they were almost & necessity 
in thig country, inasmuch as they made buildings 
covered with them warmer in winter and cooler 
in Summer than would be the case with roofs open 
to the ridge. Another advantage of such roofs 
wag that they afforded scope for colour decora. 
tion, a matter of great moment now that it 
was beginning to be generally recognised that 
churches and other buildings need not of 
necessity be always bare and Paritanical in 
internal aspect. He heartily seconded the vote 
of thanks. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, held on the 8th inst., Mr. H. C. 
Boyes, president, in the chair, the following 
gentlemen were elected members, viz., Mesars. 
G. A. Waters, 8S. Burmester, B. Daniell, H. 
Taylor, W. E. Mills, E. 0. Shearman, R. T. 
Morris, E. W. Rich, and H. Russell. 

Mr. T. N. Laslett read a short paper descriptive 
of a new instrument of which he is the inventor 
and patentee, and to which he has given the 
name of “ metroscope.” Mr. Laslett said that 
in the ordinary practice of every architect it 
often occurred that existing buildings had to be 
measured, both for plans and elevations. The 
plans were easily got at, bat it was often a 
difficult matter to obtain the elevations. The| Mr. 8. Flint Olarkson said it could not be denied, 
meansnow resorted to for obtaining the necessary he thought, that buildings which were roofed with 
dimensions were such as measuring from | identical or analogous material to that of which 
ladders, counting the courses of bricks, or |their walls were composed were more monu. 
clambering over roofs and along ridges, and | mental in appearance than when totally different 
dropping a tape over while an assistant read it. | materials were used for walleand roofing. Build. 
These methods were more or less accurate, but | ings constructed and roofed entirely in stone 
they were troublesome and even dangerous. seemed to impress the beholder with a sense of 
The metroscope was designed to obtain the same | eternity, which was wanting when identity of 
results more exactly and conveniently. It was} material was not maintained. He had been 
intended not only for the measurement of heights, | much strack with this during the Charente 
but afforded a means of performing much, if not | excursion of the Association, when the church at 
all, of the instrumental work required in ordinary | Plassac was visited. He was disposed to fight 
practice, such as levelling, laying out off-sets, | vigorously against Mr. Statham’s suggestion for 
and measuring distances. Of the instruments | abolishing the transverse rib in quadripartite 
at present in use for measuring purposes, the | vaulting. Even if it were not constructively 
most important, next to the expensive theodo- | necessary, it kad the great advantage of being 
lite, was, the sextant, but there were two|a ready means of dividing a long building into 
objections’ to its use. In the first place, | distinct bays, which was in accordance with 
it measured by degrees, and 80 rendered | the idea of subordination in design seen in all 
necessary calculations or a table to convert | Medisval work. With reference to the use of 

ees into lineal dimensions; and in the} wooden vaults, he thonght they were not 80 
second place, the angle subtended by a given | atterly indefensible as Mr. Statham would 
dimension varied with its height, é.e.,10 ft. at| wish to make out. He (Mr. Clarkson) bad 
the base of a building would subtend a greater | always regarded with some species of satis- 
angle than 10 ft. at the top. Seeing that these | faction one argument used in their favour, 
objections applied to all instraments reading by | viz., that the Mediswval architects could, on 
degrees, and believing that an instrument, to be | occasion, put up with make-shifts, He demurred 
of practical use, must be as simple as possible, | to the dictum that a balustrade or a parapet at 
Mr. Laslett has adopted, in the metroscope, the | the base of a steep roof was an utter absurdity, 
principle of measuring by twosimilar triangles, the | for such features would at times save the passer- 
smaller of which is made on the instrament. In| by from being buried in an avalanche of snow, 
order to measure an inaccessible height, such as | and might occasionally prevent a stray slate 
the top of a chimney-shaft, two things must be | from descending and guillotining him. Fiat roofs 
known: its horizontal distance from a given on ordinary residences would be much more 
point (called the base-line), and its degree of | desirable if the ingenious suggestion could be 
elevation as seen from that point, which Mr. carried out of conducting all our smoke away, 38 
Laslett calls its“ reading,” ae it was not marked ing i 


built by an English architect invited to Brittany 
by Mary Plantagenet, daughter of Edward IIL., 
who had married one of the dukes. 

Many other granite buildings in Normandy 
and elsewhere might be mentioned, but those we 
have referred to are sufficient to show that in a 
past age when tools and machinery were very 
primitive as compared with those of our own 
times, the workman had no hesitation in carry- 
ing out the most elaborate designs in this bard 
but most enduring material. 





Siz,—In a letter addressed to you last week 
on this subject, Mr. Trickett says,—“ It is a pity 
that parties who supply polished granite do not 
recommend their clients to wash it at the same 
time that they wash their windows, for then,” he 
adds, “ it might be said of it,— 

‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’” 
This, at all events, is not bad praise, the washing 
notwithstanding; and ae any one can decide for 
himself whether polished granite really does 
require any more washing than it gets from 
occasional showers of rain, by taking a walk of 
ten minutes round about the Exchange, it is not 
necessary to discuss the question at length,—a 
few words will be sufficient. Where rain has 
access to it, it is as clean as anything can be in 
this mundane city that does not receive constant 
attention. Undercornices orother projections, the 
polish is temporarily deadened, and it would of 
course be well if owners or tenants would have 
these parts washed with a sponge occasionally, 
which is all that this hard, unabsorbent material 
requires. It is @ pity that beautiful moulded 


a ee ee stone cannot be as easily in degrees on the instrament. For measuring | from one monster chimney at Purfleet or else- 
er ; ; , an inaccessible distance must be anleas it could be destroyed or tabl 
The desirability of using polished granite for | obtained from two suitable points, the distance wtilised. At sven, the chimney- Viteeten 


the facades of London buildings is a question of 
means to ends. It is perfectly well known and 
acknowledged that stonework is utterly spoiled 


by soot-absorption. New Portland stone is ment itself, when it was of course very short, 


and could only be used for short distances, 
The metroscope allowed of the choice base line 
in three positions : firstly, in a vertical line; 
secondly, lying in the direction of the distant 
mark, and whether level or not; and thirdly, 
horizontal, but at right angles to the direction of 
the object. The metroscope was also useful as 
a level and as an optical square. 

Mr. H. H. Statham then read a paper “On 
the Architectural Treatment of the Roof,” which 


Lewes gy apretit ey ea a will be found on another page. of woodwork shaped externally like a dome. “¢ 
i peasant dag the cost would be little, if At| In the discussion which followed, had sat upon the top of that dome, when the 
soe Sr ciilinies to sidhumstastnnemesh, haere _ Mr. Sulman said he had been much interested | lead was last repaired, and could testify to the 
the various colours of polished granite judicious! in Mr. Statham’s suggestions for making dome | fact that the oak woodwork had simply eaten 

; 7 | or vault coverings of permanent material, but he | into the lead which covered it, and the whole of 


disposed by @ competent designer would be 
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4 . failed to see that much was to be gained by such 

oo ee ae a method. Lt per nay rms 5 Surely domes be built in England in cor- 
Aberdeen would not be expensiv tp seen at | betaken for what it was by the observer: in | crete exactly to that of the Pantheon st 
wih chene auaive.oe teen aie other words, would the ensemble the| Rome. He was quite sure that there were at 
steam sand-blast. The result would a construction? He thought not. As far as its | least half a dozen special contractors in London 
instead of Cimmerian dulness reigning iz externally was concerned such a roof alone who would be equal to the task if called 
eastictin shal hene-qhanidnen athena t just as well be of the ordinary construc-| upon. In India, on the of Delhi, domes 
SE eens and padoes tele ee ne in the | thirteenth, and four- 

, ps it is too much ! covering cf a dome or vault homogeneous with | teenth centuries, which looked very well exter 
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nally as well as internally, There was no 

deception about them, and they looked like what 

they were,—honest constructions, True, they 

had no terminal feature ing them. 

Conerete roofs would certainly be far 

to the vernacular expanded V roof of the 
between 




















































THE PAST AND PRESENT 
OF ARCHITECTURE IN IRELAND.* 
Tue subject on which I propose to address 
you this evening is “The Past and Present of 
Architecture in Ireland,” and I may possibly add 
some anticipations as to its probable future. 


parative poverty of the resident nobility and 
gentry of Ireland during that period, and the 
restless and disturbed condition of the country 
prevented the erection of any such extensive and 
sumptuous piles as Wollaton, Longleat, or Hat- 
field, and some attempts that were made in 
Ireland to rival those stately mansions seem to 
bave been sadly interrupted ; nevertheless there 
are some to be met with in different parts of the 
country highly interesting as architectural 
studies, and not the less so because they are 
often not altogether dissociated from the 
families to which they originally belonged. I 
may mention Leimaneigh Castle, in the County 
Clare, the ancient seat of the 0’ Briens ; Donegal 
Castle, Court, County Cork; and 
some others illustrated in Mr. Wilkinson’s work, 
some of which would be well deserving of resto- 
ration and occupation, if but some of our local 
nobility and'gentry could be induced to recognise 
the superior interest attaching to such a 
restoration, than to the erection of a brand new 
stuccoed pile, or mock feudal castle, which so 
many of them seem to think the acme of archi- 
tectural excellence. 

The fourth period into which I shall divide my 
subject (and it must be borne in mind that all 
such divisions are necessarily imperfect and con- 
ventional) is nearly coeval with the eighteenth 
century. This is doubtless a very important 
period in the political as well as architectaral 
history of the country, and the one is intimately 
connected with the other. A well-known writer 
and participator in the transactions of the latter 
part of the century, the late Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, characterises that century as having wit- 
nessed two events of no smal! importance, viz., 
“the Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation.” There 
are some of us who presume to think that the 
historian should have carried his researches a 
little farther back as to the rise, and left the 
history of the fall to be written by posterity. 
However that may be, it is unquestionable that 
most of our really great and noble buildings 
were erected not only during that century, but 
during the precise period of it which Sir Jonah 
selects for his history. The growing powers and 
importance of the Irish Parliament, culminating 
in the Declaration of the Volunteers in 1782, 
and ending in the Act of Union in 1800, 
had a most important influence on the archi- 
tecture of the time. During that time, the 
more settled and prosperous condition of the 
country enabled the nobility and gentry to erect 
more stately and sumptuous mansions on their 
estates than had ever existed before. The holding 
of Parliament in Dublin required their attend. 
ance there for a great part of the year, and 
hence Jed to the erection of lines of stately town 
residences that still impart so much of dignity 
to our capital city. The Parliament House itself, 
great part of the Castle, the Law Courts, Cus- 
tom House, and other important public and 
national edifices, bear witness that, whatever 
may have been the misdoings of the old Irish 
Parliament, it was not deficient in architectural 
taste, and displayed an honourable ambition that 
the public edifices of Dublin should not suffer by 
comparison with those of any other European 
capital. The late Lord Macaulay, while assert- 
ing in one of his essays that “there never was a 
more corrupt and tyrannical Parliament than 
that which sat in College-green,” is obliged to 


buildings of Dublin (the work of the same Par- 
liament) would be thought magnificent even in 
Paris.” Whatever good it may have accom- 
plished, the Union certainly inflicted a terrible 
blow on the development of architectural taste 
in Ireland, by at once sending the cream of our 
nobility and gentry to spend their winters in 
London instead of in Dublin; but it will be my 





























































parties § in aaeed Pond ho question of 
roof and skyline, it m per permitted to 
refer to the roof of the Times’ offices. Looking 
at the top of that building some months ago, it 
was possible to see only a pediment, half 
the span and twice the pitch of that of the 
Parthenon. This pediment contained on the front 
a clock, and some leaves of the Wellingtonea 
gigantea and other coiossal plants; but it had 
nothing whatever behind it. In a paper which 
he had read at the Institute about two years 
ago, on “The Hope of Architecture,” and the 
Quarterly Review, he had wished, he said, to 
criticise that pediment, because he knew it had 
not been designed by anarchitect. The authorities 
at the Institute, however, forbade him to say 
anything abont it, because they did not wish to 
offend the Times. Since then, however, the error 
had been admitted, and the space behind the 
pediment in question had been roofed in by slow 


The vote of thanks to Mr. Statham having 
been carried by acclamation, and the Chairman 
having made a few remarks, Mr. Statham briefly 
replied on the discussion, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


ally connected with it, it seems most fitting that 
I should endeavour to deal with the subject in 
a popular rather than a technical manner. The 
details of architectural practice, the troubles 
and difficulties experienced by its professors, 
however fitting subjects for papers and addresses 
to be read before purely professional audiences, 
can hardly be of much interest to the general 
public; the results of that practice as they 
appear in the buildings of past and present 
times must command the attention of all who 
may be possessed of intelligence and taste. The 
controversies which agitate the surface of the 
architectural world are not altogether unim- 
portant to the public ; above all, the hard-fought 
“ Battle of the Styles” still waged, with doubtfal 
result, and which, if ever decided, must be by 
the verdict of the public, and not of architects. 
When we contemplate the past of Irish archi- 
tecture it is necessary to limit the field of obser- 
vation somewhat, and to relegate a long period 
to the region of antiquarian rather than archi- 
tectural interest. Our national poets have been 
wont (like poets, as usual) to sing of the glories 
of former times compared with the degeneracy 
of later ages. Those nations of the world whose 
past has been great and glorious have generally 
some other evidences of it besides poetic rhap- 
sodies, and amongst these none are more 
enduring or conclusive than architectcral monu- 
ments. Tried by this standard, we must admit 
that the remains of what I shall call the first 
period of Irish architectural history, namely, that 
prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion, do not 
attest any such great or glorious age as some of 
the poets would have us to believe; but, never- 
theless, they are of deep interest to the anti- 
quary, and we are especially indebted to our 
countryman the late Dr. Petrie for his investiga- 
tion and illustrations of them. Other labourers 
in the same field have followed,—some extending 
their investigations to later periods; amongst 
whom Mr. George Wilkinson, the Earl of Dan. 
raven, Mr. Marcus Keane, and the late Mr. 
Richard Rolt Brasb, of Cork, deserve honourable 
mention. I understand that an important work 
of the last. mentioned lamented gentleman 
remained unpublished at the time of his death, 
which it is to be hoped will appear ere long. 
One of our members, Mr. Arthur Hill, of the 
same city, has devoted much time and atten- 
tion to the geometrical delineation of these 
monuments, and has published clear and com- 
plete measured drawings of Cormac’s Chapel, 
Ardfert Abbey, and other churches. Another 
young Irish architect has carefally measured 
and published drawings of Holy Cross Abbey, 
county Tipperary,—a most interesting specimen 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of Ireland 
during the Medizeval period, or that between the 
Invasion and the reign of Elizabeth. It is much 
to be desired that these separate and scattered 
illustrations could be collected and added to, so 
as to present a complete series of illustrations 
of the ancient and Medisval architecture of the 
country, to do for it something like what the 
works of Britton and Billings have done for that 
of England and Scotland. Although possessing 
little of the magnificence of contemporary struc- 
tures in France and England, the remains of 
Mediseval architecture in Ireland are distin. 
guished by a simplicity and truthfulness of 
design and construction, a skilful adaptation to 
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A HOUSE PURCHASE AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY. 


A COMPANY was some time ago formed consist- 
ing of city merchants and others, amongst whom 
is Mr. Sutton Gover, chairman of the London 
Markets Committee, Mr. Aste, chairman of the 
London Corn Exchange, &., the objects of 
which are, as stated in the prospectus, the 
purchase and selling of productive and pro- 
gressive house property, and also for improving 
the dwellings of the working classes, on the self- 
supporting prineiple. The capital of the com- 
pany is 1,000,0001., in 40,000 shares of 251. 
each. One condition is that the amount of the 
shares is to be fully paid up as they are issued. 
It appears that the first issue of shares was 
4,000, upon which the full amount of all the 
shares has been paid up, and thirty-seven 
different estates, at a cost of 75,000l., have 
already been purchased. Whatever the com. 
pany may yet have done in improving dwellings 
it would appear that it has so far been 
a success, inasmuch as at Michaelmas last interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was paid, 
and in addition to this a bonus is about to be 
declared which will increase the dividend re. 
ceivable by the shareholders to 8 per cent. This 
bas had the effect of bringing up the shares to 
&premium., Last week a number of new shares 
were allotted by the directors, and they were 
immediately afterwards at a premium of 11. per 
share. We know nothing of the management of 
the company. 








Academy Priszes,—The annual dis- 
tination of izes to the students of the Royal 
Academy Schools: 

No gold medals were given this year. Two new 
prizes had been instituted experimentally, viz., 
a silver medal for a cartoon of a draped figure in 
chalk or charcoal, life size, subject given, 
“ Boadicea ” ; and a silver medal for a design 
for a coin, subject, “The Two Faces of a Crown- 
piece of the present Reign.” The following is 
the prize list :—Architectural Travelling Stu- 
dentship, Thomas Manly Deane; Cartoon of a 
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appeared ; but during the eighteenth century, in 
Great Britain and Ireland at any rate, but one 
style prevailed, which we may call Anglo-Classic 
or Hiberno-Classic, according to locality. It 
was certainly a great advantage to the archi- 
tects of that time that they had not to fritter 
their energies on an endeavour to master the 
principles and details of several styles, bat, 
having thoroughly acqaired those of one, could 
devote themselves to pushing it to the utmost 
point of excellence of which it was capable. 

At two periods in the present century it 
became the fashion to decry without mercy every- 
thing that belonged to the style just referred to. 
One was early in the century, when the dis- 
coveries of Stuart and Revett led to the intro- 
duction of Greek forms and details; and the 
other somewhat later, when the works of Rick- 
man, Pugin, and others led to the Gothic revival. 
All that was not Greek in the first case or Gothic 
in the second was looked on as beneath contempt. 
The beauty of it was that the Gothic revivalists 
had no mercy on the Greeks any more than 
on the sober Anglo-Classicists before them ; 
and, after many years of bitter controversy, it 
was suddenly discovered that there was great 
merit in certain buildings of the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and, under the name of 
the “ Queen Anne style,” the style of that cen- 
tury seems likely again to become the fashion. 

Independently of these vagaries of fashion, it 
must be allowed that the most substantial, 
splendid, and conspicuous monuments of archi- 
tecture in Ireland are those of the eighteenth 
century. It was generally admitted that the 
public buildings of Dublin at the close of that 
century (as they appear in the drawings of 
Malton) were rather beyond than behind what 
might be expected for such a city. The Castle 
then assumed ite present form, with the excep- 
tion of the chapel (added in the next century) ; 
the western front, chapel, hall, and library of 
the University were erected; the Houses of 
Parliament, Custom-house, Law Courts, and 
Exchange all erected ; though at the Union con- 
se alterations were made in the Parlia- 
ment House to adapt it to the present purposes 
of a bank. Albeit, the work of several suc- 
cessive architects, it is a building of which 
Ireland may well be proad. Clessical in 
detail, and symmetrical in arrangement, it is 
yet original in composition, and produces an 
effect peculiar to itself, and different from 
any other Classical building I know of. We 
never see St. Paul’s without being reminded 
St. Peter's; the Capitol at Washington reminds 
us of both ; nor can we see the Madeleine without 
gg the Parthenon; bat the Bank of 

reland is unique. I never can cross College- 
green without a good look atit. The Custom- 
house stands ag a splendid memorial to the 
genius of James Gandon, whose life by Mulvany 
is well worthy the perusal of all architectural 
students. The Four Coarts, originally planned 
by Thomas Cooley, were completed by him. 
Until the completion of the new buildings 
now in progress, London will have no such law 
courts ; and the distinguished architect 
on these pee however ultra-Gothic in his 
tastes, was glad to borrow a few suggestions 
from the Dablin ones, although now about one 
hundred years old. The Royal Exchange (now 
the City Hall), also the work of Cooley, has been 
thought worthy of reproduction by our American 
cousins in Philadelphia.* 





CORPORATION MARKET AT KNOTT MILL, 


MANCHESTER. 
Tue design for the new covered market which 
the of Manchester to erect 


at Knott Mill has just been selected by the 
markets committee, and will be submitted to 
the city council for consideration. About three 
months ago, the corporation i . 
pie ge & Littlewoods, Messrs. Barker & Ellis, 
nd Messrs. Coreon & Aitken, architects, of this 
city, to compete for the best design for the 
market. Plans were prepared and submitted to 
Mesers. Mills & Murgatroyd, architects, also of 
Manchester, who were asked to report to the 
markets committee upon their respective merits. 
Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd have selected the 
design of Messrs. Magnall & Littlewoods as being 
the most suitable in every respect. 
The land proposed to be covered by the 
Corporation to form the new market is divided 


into two plots, separated St. Matthew’ 
Chareb. That bounded on ‘ke west by pea 














* To be continued, 





Byrom-street is the larger, and contains in the 
aggregate 4,400 square yards; the other, nearer 
Deansgate, contains 2,757 square yards of nett 
land. The construction of the market, as pro- 
posed by Messrs. Magnall & Littlewoods, will 
consist of cast-iron columns and pilasters, and 
the supports at each angle of the market, and 
on each side of the main avenues and entrances, 


will be square cast-iron panelled pilasters, which | 1 


will give solidity to its general appearance. 
Internally the columns will be roand, so as to 
offer as little obstruction as possible. In laying 
out the land the ground has been kept as clear 
as possible of obstruction by the formation in the 
centre of each plot of a main avenue 50 ft. in 
width, The height of the roof to the main 
avenues will be 35 ft. from the ground to the 
louvred part, which is to rise 3 ft. 6 in. higher, 
and is to be filled in with louvres for ventilation. 
The roof to this portion is to be elliptical in oat- 
line, constructed with wrought-iron principals, 
tied with wrought-iron rods, which will be at 
the height of 29 ft. from the ground in the 
centre. An alternative whieh Mesars. 
Magnall & Littlewoods have made is, that a 
wrought-iron lattice construction, principally of 
elliptical form, of 50 ft. span, should be erected 
over the main avenues. This roof would not 
require rods, but would involve an additional 
cost of about 1,0001. The cost of the market 
complete, including colamns and foundations 
thereto, for covering the whole of the land, 
would be 18,0001. 








NEW FLOUR MILLS, SUDBURY. 


THE opening of the large flour-mills erected 
by Mr. J. F. Wiseman, of the Borley Flour Mills, 
on a part of the site of the Chilton Brickworks, 
on the Cornard-road, a few hundred yards from 
the town of Sadbury, was celebrated by a public 
dinner. The portion which has just been opened 
is, however, only the first part of a large 
important undertaking. The remainder is bei 

with, and will probably be 
next spring. The building which has j 
opened is 45 ft. in length, 28 ft. wide, 
65 ft. high, and consists of four 
the ground-floor. The walls are 
brick. The foundation is 6 ft. wide, and 
the first story the walls are 2 ft. thick ; 
of the next two stories are 21 in. thick; 
the next 18 in., and above that to the 
14 in. On the ground-floor are six pairs of 4-ft. 
stones driven by spur gear, with an upright shaft 
connecting all the machinery above, and also 
meal and endless conveyors and elevators. In 
addition to the six pairs of stones are two pairs 
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power 

by Messrs. Ware & Co., of London, and the whole 
of the machinery was fixed by Messrs. Barton & 
Stearn, engineers, Sudbury, and Mr. H. Brewer, 
of Long Melford. 


The mill is constructed in three parts, so that | i 


in case of fire one part might be destroyed and 
the others left intact. The shaft, which is a few 
yards from the boiler-house, is 82 ft. high, and 
the opening at the top is 2 ft. 2in. in diameter. 
Adjoining the mill at the east end is an open 
brick reservoir, 30 ft. deep and 10 ft. in diameter, 
at the other end are the counting-honses. 
The builder of the mill was Mr. Wanford. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Sir,—I am induced, through 

in yoor last number, to write to you 
subject of the ventilation of the new 
the National Gallery. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to say the arrangements for that 
purpose are not all they should be ; in fact, they 
have not been carried out properly yet. 
wish to call your attention to is that, as far as 
can ascertain (having no access to the roof) the 
whole of the appliances in the east, north-east, 
and north rooms (now respectively numbered 
12, 13, and 14) are all closed, consequently 


it 


valuable pictures are placed, and 
dreds, and occasionally of 
assemble, the ventilation is of great importance, 





ee 


“STRAITS OF BROMPTON.” 


Tt was sug 
gested that the Marl should be 
widened at the Falham-road end. One of the 


and endeavour to effect the im thus 
making a direct Chelsea to 
Kensington. He the reference of the 


nicated with on the subject, as the improvement, 
if carried out, would be almost of a metropolitan 
character. The motion was carried. 

The unanimity displayed leads us to hope that 
the effort will be made with a will, and so have 
a chance of success. 








A NEW BRIDGE AT GLOUCESTER GATE, 
REGENT’S PARK. 


Tue St. Pancras Vestry are about to construct 
a new bridge near Gloucester Gate, Regent's 
Park. At the seenel ep/tuattenaed Pengace. 
@ report was presented General Purposes 
Committee, ing that the First Commis. 
sioner of Works had at agreed to give 
the Vestry the required extent of ground for the 
construction of a new bridge at Gloucester Gate, 








for the The y for the 
a ee 
stated to be upwards of 10,0001., and the erection 
of the new college will be immediately com 








general meeting of this held on theit 

9, Conduit-street, Iaat week, a dividend 
of 6 per cert. was declared 20% 
cent. of the net income to the — 
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COST OF LONDON SCHOOL.BOARD’S SCHOOLS. 


Ara recent meeting of the Board the committee reported the cost of the following new schools | 


and additions to schools. The statement shows in what cases the authority granted to the com- 
mittee to sanction extras up to 10 per cent. on the contract amount has been weeeeded .- ai 





| 

















| en Expenditure Extras 

| Paseo 280 Name of School. eas oad by the Gitemiel ts Cost per Child. 

New ScnHoors, £. £. £. 8. da. 
502 Laystall-street, Gray’s-inn-road sulle Be 5,172 522 ll 610 
785 Creed-place, East Greenwich ......... 9,040 507 12 3 3 
832 | Regent-street, Deptford ........... corks 7,333 262 9237 

| §82 Sydenham-hill-road...................20... 6,228 47 1015 8 

| 758 Hindle-street, Shacklewell............... 7,283 324 10 2 0 

| 696 Jessop-road, Brixton ..................... 6,108 351 1016 8 

| 607 Garratt-lane, Wandsworth ............... 5,773 299 10 0 1 

| 548 Lower Park-road, Peckham ............ 5,605 778 11 12 11 

| 1,106 Mantua-street, Battersea ............... 8,989 1,457 9 90 

| 878 Neckinger-road, Bermondsey............ 8,174 320 913 6 
837 Manor-road, Bermondsey ............... 8,646 133 10 9 9 
841 Albion-street, Rotherhithe ............... 8,322 454 10 8 8 
841 Knapp-road, Bromley ...................+ 7,483 532 910 7 

| §46 Glengall-road, Cabitt Town ............ 6,332 50 1113 9 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

| 168 | COook’s.groand, Chelsea ............. iis 1,590 31? 9 211 

| 619 Original Bohook ....0..cessesccvessesveeses 5,576 5 

| 277 Victory-place, Walworth ............... 2,450 635 ? 007 

| 1,036 Original Schood .....0..0cccssssevcseseeces 10,084 B 

| 100 | Aldenham.street, St. Pancras ......... 1,124 sa 714 3 

| 1,016 | Original School ...ccc.ccccecesseesseees 7,451 

AppITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Marlborough-street, Blackfriars-road 555 148 

London-fields, Bethnal-green ............ 1,476 78 











MORE NEW BOARD SCHOOLS FOR 
LONDON. 


Tae election of the members of the London 
School Board having resulted in a large majority 
favourable to the policy of the old Board, who 
had given notice of their intention to purchase 
land for the erection of twenty-eight additional 
new Board schools in different parts of the 
metropolis, it may now be taken for granted 
that the building of these additional schools will 
be carried out. The total quantity of land pro- 
posed to be purchased is 67,521 square yards, or 
between 14 and 15 acres in extent. The quan- 
tity of land to be purchased in the Chelsea 
division is 16,730 yards, or about 3} acres, for 
the erection of six schools; in Finsbury, 2,137 
yards, for two schools ; in Hackney, 8,264 yards, 
or nearly 2 acres, for six schools; in Marylebone, 
5,334 yards, for three schools; in the Tower 
Hamlets, 3,672 yards, for two schools ; in Lam- 
beth, 17,110 yards, for six schools; in South. 
wark, 5,136 yards, for four schools; and in 
Greenwich, 8,539 yards, for four schools. 








BAD CONSTRUCTION OF THE NUNHEAD 
NEW RESERVOIR. 


As is generally known the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water me have for some three or 
four years past been engaged in the construction 
of new works, to meet the requirements for the 
needed additional supply within their district, 
and an enormous outlay of capital has been in- 
curred in constructing new reservoirs at Non- 
head, and laying down several miles of new 
mains to connect the reservoirs with the com- 
pany’s intake. These works are now all but 
completed, and until within the last few weeks 
it was @ that the additional supply of 
water would be furnished to the neighbourhood 
of Nunhead, Peckham, and the surrounding 
districts by filling the new Nunhead reservoirs. 
An unforeseen circumstance has, however, pre- 
vented this, and it now seems quite uncertain 
as to how soon the additional supply con- 
templated by the construction of the new 
works can be furnished. It appears that the 


company have recently taken into their service 


a new engineer, and according to the half. 


yearly report of the company which has just 


been issued, this gentleman has made state- 
ate 0 ee 


character respecting 
the construction of the Nunhead reservoir, 
ite situation, and the nature of the ground upon 


which it is p % to the directors 


report to their shareholders, he states that he is 
neither satisfied with its mode of construction, 
strata upon which 

considera- 


its position, nor the 


it rests, and that it will require mach 


the responsibility of filling the reservoirs with 
water, and bringing them into active use. The 
precise defects of the reservoirs, whether in 
point of construction or otherwise, are not 
stated, but it is to be presumed that these will 
all be explained to the shareholders at the meet- 
ing. In the meantime the reservoirs remain 
empty. 








NON.FULFILMENT OF CONTRACT. 


Portemouth, the subjoined clause from the Roads 
and Works Committee’s report was moved by 
Mr. Jepps and seconded by Mr. Cunningham :— 
Your committee recommend the rescission of the reso- 
lutions passed by the Council on the 6th of October last, 
accepting the tenders of Mr. J. 8. Gabriel, for nite 
and chippings, and Messrs. Lees & Co., for lamp-columns, 
in consequence of their failing to enter into the necessary 

for earrying their respective contracts into 
ect, and they recommend the acceptance of the 
—— in their place :— 

A. F. uelle, Seething-lane, London,— 
Broken ete. per oo. assenacosecdsnce em rr) 
Th secseeserees 5 . 
J cba, Cotes’ Bt “my Clement’s-lane, London,— 
1d. 128, per column. 

Mr. A. Nance, jun., said it appeared that 
directly the contractor found out his tender was 
the lowest he withdrew from it. Mr. Gabriel 
was by no means a small business man, and 
ought to be exposed for treating the Council in 
the way he had done. So far as competency 
was concerned, Mr. Gabriel was as able to carry 
out the contract as Mr. Manuelle. 
Mr. Cunningham divided the blame between 
Mr. Gabriel and the Authority. When the contract 
was accepted it should have been signed before 
any order was given, instead of which, granite 
was sent for. It would not go through the proper 
gange, being 2} in. instead of 2 in., and when it 
was sent back by the borough engineer, Mr. 
Gabriel refused to forward the proper size under 
1s. a ton more than the tender. There was no 
legal claim on Mr. Gabriel unless stamped 
agreement, which would gost 101., had been used. 
The clause was ultimately agreed to. 








BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
poe Edwards, Thomas Ratter, 
a iggins, hiecinsion, were summoned 


Bush essrs, La cabinetmakers, of 
paige wy Bee here The cases were 


heard eppenately. but all arose out of the same matter, 
The evidence of Mr. J. W. Benn, partner in the firm, 
showed that the defendants were in their service as 
cabinetmakers. A y wardrobe was required to 
be made, and the defe' # Rdwends had the ectimale 
and plan of the work handed to him. He agreed to : e 
it according to the plan for 4. 2s. 6d. It appeared, how- 
ever, that on the plan bein shown to other men in the 
it was voted a new kind o work, and they said it should 
not be done ander 5i. 2s. 6d. The men and the ry 
were members of the same Society, which ruled that the 
work should not be done at the . Edwards 





tion on his part before he can 


price 
take upon himself! accordingly threw it up, although he had signed the usual 


Art the last meeting of the Urban Authority of | dant to tak 
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contract for the} 


a job. The work was then off 
who signed for it, but the shopmen eid Gaon ry. 
done, except at their price, and he also threw up his 
contract, After some time Higgins signed the contract 
but he was also coerced into breaking it. The work, it 
was said, still remained undone, Under these circum- 
stances, Messrs. Lawes & Co. took the present proceedings. 
and claimed 10s, damages from each defendant. Mr. Benn 
wished, however, to inform the Court that such a sum 
was merely nominal, and the proceedings had been taken 
—— men that they could not be allowed to rule 
Mr. Bushby ordered Edwards to pay 10s, and 2s. costs 
Ply par he — have gone hm vith ‘the work if the 
“be om to im” not threatened to break his head and 
Mr. Bashby said that in using threats the had - 
mitted a very great inne, ent if brought before him they 
would find that the law was strong enough to reach them. 
He would be (to grant summonses, if spplied for. 
If, however, men like the defendant « ted to such 
ssbeitiedioae a ate enough to resent it and 
ni su i 
: -— — pposed such systematic 
tT. Benn ssid that the Society upheld the men in the 
7 fs end had boasted that they could pay all the 


Mr. Bushby ordered Rutter to pay the damages claimed 
with costs, and also made a similar order in the case of 
Higgins. The money was paid for the three defendants 
almost immediately. 

Alfred Horne, of 8, Axe-place, Hackney-road, also 
appeared to a summons taken out by Messrs. Lawes for 
breach of contract in somewhat similar circumstances, 
and was o:dered to pay compensation to the amount of 6. 











BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 
LACEY ¥. VILLIERS—VILLIERS V. LACEY, 


TH ESE were Cross actions, in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, arising out of transactions between the 
parties in relation to the pulling down of the old 
and building of the new Canterbury-hall, West- 
minster-road. P 

Mr. Day shortly opened the case. The plaintiff, a 
builder, carrying on a large business in the City of London, 
entered into a contract with Mr, Villiers, proprietor of 
the Canterbury Hall, by which he was to take down the 
old well-known hall, and build and reconstract the new 
Canterbury for an agreed sum of 9,000/., of which 7,5001. 
was to be paid in cash, and the balance, 1,500/., was to 
be represented by the old or wee we building: and 

having arisen between the parties, it was in 
reference to the 1,500/, for the old materials that the 
action was brought. 
The Judge, Field, having looked into the particulars and 
seen that the case involved questions of complicated 
accounts, and exhibited masses of figures, s ited that 
the matters in dispute would be far more likely to be 
settled to the satisfaction of the parties by submitting 
them to a referee than by a jury, and advised counsel that 
in his opinion would be course for plaintiff and defen- 
2. 
Counsel, having conferred with their respective clients 
and their solicitors, agreed to his lordship’s ee; 
and the case, withdrawn from the jury, went off accord- 
ingly for settlement by a referee. 
Litigants in such cases, knowing the course 
usually pursued, might save themselves expenses 
by agreeing toreference without first going into 
court. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


BIRD UV. THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD.—A NEW 
SCHOOL AT MILE-END. 


THIS was a compensation claim in the Sheriffs’ 
Court, before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a 
Special Jury, by Mr, Bird, of Portman House, 
Globe-road, Mile-end, for land belonging to him 
near his residence required for the erection of a 
new school. 


The claimant had resided more than sixty years in Port- 
man !House, and he had considerable property in the 
neighbourhood. He had a garden and orchard, and the 
property would be depreciated by the erection of a school, 
which would be a ‘‘ nuisance”’ to persons in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The land could be utilised in building, 
and would realise a considerable sum. 

Several valuers were called, and the estimate was about 
5,0002,, and a question was raised as to the extent required 
by the School Board. No evidence was given on the part 
oft the Board. It was proved that land in and near London 
was rising in value, and it was said that builders —— 
about ‘‘ten per cent.” for their money. For the 

1,7182. was named as the full amount of the claim that could 
be made for the property. 

The Jury awarded 3,000/, 








Lichfield Cathedral.—Soon after Arch- 
deacon Bickersteth’s appointment to the deanery, 
he expressed his desire to advance the 
work of improvement of the cathedral another 
stage, and to commence the renovation of the 
exterior, more especially the west front, which, 
though originally one of the most beautifal 
facades in the kingdom, is now for the most part 
faced with Roman cement. This cement was 
applied to it about fifty years ago, and is now 
beginning to perish in several places. The 
restoration will be directed by the cathedral 
architect, Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., the Dean’s object 
being to reproduce the whole in stone in accord- 
ance with the guiding details, which still remain 
in several places, more especially the north. 





western tower. 
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GLASS ROOFS FOR LONDON. 


Siz,—I notice in your issue of the 25th ult. 
a reference to the glass roof over my offices in 
Bunhill-row, by Mr. Knight, in a paper read 
at the Royal Institute of British architects. 

As I have had many inquiries respecting this 
mode of construction, and it has now stood the 
test of time, having ‘been erected when the 
offices were built in 1872, perhaps you would 
kindly allow me to take the present opportunity 
of stating my experience in the matter. 

The roof proper is flat, of iron and concrete 
faced with cement, the underside of the roof 
forming the ceiling of the bedroom below; a 
parapet-wall is carried up abont 3 ft. high all 
round, and on this wall a sill is laid; from this 
sill circular bars spring and meet on the centre, 
where there is a raised hopper for ventilation ; 
sashes open at each end, but no ventilation is 
provided at the sides. 

An inner wall, about 2 ft. 6 in. from the parapet 
wall and parallel with it, forms a tank running 
round the house with a clear floor-space in the 
centre. This tank is filled with mould and 
planted with vines. 

It is not quite ‘correct to describe this as the 
Paxton principle, as Mr. Knight has done. 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace roof is on the ridge and 
valley principle, one curved iron rib being larger 
than the next, and straight wood bars reach 
from one to the other, forming a succession of 
ridges and valleys. This system would greatly 
reduce the space in the roof of a London house, 
and mine is a simple curved roof, very similar to 
my illustration in my weekly advertisement in 
the Builder. The bar being of wood, bent on a 
principle patented by me, where, by steaming 
the bar, bending it whilst hot on a saddle in three 
pieces, and screwing them together whilst there, 
the outer member of the bar acts as a truss on 
the incer member, and the tendency to spring 
back is almost entirely obviated ; as an instance 
of the adaptability of wood thus bent to its par- 
pose, I may mention that after being fixed now 
for four years not a single square of glass has 
been broken or even cracked through any move. 
ment of the bar. The glass, I may mention, is 
not bent, only common straight glass is used, 
and by having a deep rebate in the bar the 
curved line alone is seen giving so much the 
effect of bent glass that a close inspection is 
necessary to convince people the glass is not 
really bent. 

I am thus particular in describing the con- 
struction of my roof as I find an objection is 
raised on the score of expense and the cost of 
repairs. Its first cost would be about 2s. 6d. per 
foot superficial for the wood and glass, and tie | 
cost of repairs would be perhaps a coat of paint 
every two or three years. 

And now as to what can be grown. I have said 
I have planted vines. These are doing very 
well. I have already gathered one or two 
bunches of grapes, and I hope ultimately to pro- 
dace as good @ crop as can be prodaced in an 
unheated vinery of the same size, although I am 
only seven minutes’ walk from the Bank of 
England. 

1 say unheated, but, of course, it could be 
heated very easily, being on the top of the house. 
A boiler in connexion with any fire-plaee in the 
house might be connected with it. 

The advantages of such a mode of construction, 
if generally adopted, would be a very great im- 
provement in the roofs of our houses. As glass 
is to slates and tiles, 80 would these improved 
roofs be to existing ones in those dull November 
days. The room on the roof would be the 
brightest room in the house. With the streets 
of London getting more crowded daily, the 
children of the care-takers, who must live as 
best they can in town, would have a playground 
cheerful and safe, and after the labours of the 
day are over, the room on the roof, with its vines 
overhead and its peeping bulbs below, is a 
pleasant beneficial that any one having 
once enjoyed would not readily part with. : 

I am quite sure if these roofs were better 
known, they would become more general, and I 
shall be very pleased to answer any questions 
that may be addressed to me on the matter. 

W. H. Lascerres, 














SALT IN STONE. 


1. Would sandstone, quarried in a sea cli 
below high-water level, be so saturated with te oie S 
unfit for using in building a dwelling-house, the mortar 
being made with fresh-water sand, and the wails battened ? 
2. Would it be practically possible to put such stone 


A CHURCH IN THE FOREST. 


A cuurcn dedicated to St. Andrew has been 
opened in the Forest of Melksham, in the county 
of Wiltshire,—a wild and uncultivated district. 
This church in the forest is not only erected in 
the sylvan retreat of “ Woodpecker tapping at 
the hollow beech-tree,” and the lair of foxes, 
bat must look for a congregation from a very 
scattered district. 

To the liberality of the Rev. E. L. Barnwell 
this little forest church and ite primitive wood- 
cutters are indebted, at a cost of 3,700. The 
site was given by Mr. T. J. Heathcote, and other 
friends have helped to embellish the edifice. 
The architect is Mr. Charles Adye, of Bradford. 
on-Avon, who also designed the super-altar. 

The edifice—70 ft. by 20 ft.—is capable of 
seating 180 persons, which, with bat a few seats 
for the aged, &c., are all unreserved. St. 
Andrew’s in the Forest is built in the thirteenth- 
century style, and of freestone. It consists of 
nave, chancel, and vestry, the chancel arch 
springing from foliated corbels. The stained- 
glass windows, by Mr. Powell, of Whitefriars, 
are grand for so small a church. The com- 
munion.table, of oak, is a fac-simile of that in 
the church of Bois Sainte Marie, Soane-et- 
Loire, France, of the eleventh century. The 
font is a copy of the thirteenth century one of 
Lymshall, Herefordshire. Why ? 








SANATORIUM, BANTRY BAY. 


In a recent brief article of the Builder 
respecting the beantiful retreat of Glengariff, 
as compared with other watering-places, it was 
omitted to state that, in addition to its wide 
range of incomparable scenic beauties, the 
degree of temperature during winter and spring 
is 3}° higher than Montpellier, although situated 
more northward by 9°; besides that, as a place 
of summer resort, it is milder and more equable ; 
for here there is no sunstroke, no malaria, no 
mistrale, no bise: in fact, the native vegetation 
proves the mildness of climate, as we find the 
arbutus and other flowering shrubs in richest 
laxuriance, decorating its wild and varied vales, 
hill-sides, and scarped rocky passes. 

Open to a bay of over twenty miles in extent, 
having a width varying from four to seven miles, 
bordered by picturesque and craggy coasts— 
Bear Island at the entrance of its wide, deep 
waters; Garinich Isle and Tower midway; and 
then Glengariff Bay, with several Romanesque 
i.lets, of which the sanatorium and hotel com. 
mand the ‘richest views, this site is unequalled 
by any other resort for invalids, being certainly 
more temperate during summer then Nice, or 
any of the Mediterranean seaports, which cannot 
be tolerated by tourists for residence after 
April. 
It is stated in Prince Packler-Muskau’s Tour 
so far back as 1828 :—“ The climate is the most 
favourable possible for vegetation ; that all sorts 
of evergreens, azaleas, rhododendrons, and even 
camellias, stand abroad during winter; and that 
dates, pomegranates, magnolias, lyriodendrons, 
attain their fullest beauty.” 
All medical men of note in Ireland now 
recommend their patients jin consumption, 
laryngial or bronchial diseases, to visit Glen- 
gariff Sanatorium; and Dr. Gilbert Smith, of 
Harley-street, in 1875 wrote that in his own 
individual case he had derived great benefit 
from a two months’ happy sojourn at the Eccles 
Hotel there. 
Dr. Hadson, ex-president of Queen’s College, 
Dablin, states:—“I first became acquainted 
with the place when suffering from a laryngial 
cough, which, however, rapidly yielded to the 
influence of its mild climate. Since then I have 
induced many invalids to resort te it, with 
decided advantage in every instance. Glen. 
gariff appears to me to be suited to those who 
require a mild climate, with shelter from 
prevailing winds.” 
The climate of this part of Ireland is attested 
by the class of plants which grow luxuriantly in 
-_ ot air; mpeg en table of the 
istrict proves that the average temperature 
exceeds London by 7°; Torquay, 6°; Cove, 4}°; 
Undercliff, 5°; and Penzance, 4° ; the difference 
being still greater in the spring months. Asa 
summer resort, the numerous drives through 
magnificent scenery confer a value upon 


Glengraiff, which, although there is yet no rail- 
way nearer than twenty miles, may be reached 





through a process which would : : I 
20, what is that process? © 4 0f the salt; and if 


from London within eighteen hours,—the grand 
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pass of Kemineagh, and Gongane Borra: 
harbour of Bearhaven; the celebrated cares. 
Bantry Bay; the Sagar-loaf Mountain ; Hungry 
Hill and waterfall; Adrigole harbour; th, 
Priest’s Leap ; the Cloonie and Inchiquin lakes . 
Glanmore Lake and Cobduff Mountain: such 
continuation of enchanting views is not to be 
found in any other country. Thus lofty moon. 
tains (from 2,000 to 3,000 ft.), with in i 
hills, crags, and ravines, protect the vorth, north. 
west, and north-east of the Sanatorium, which is 
provided with 40 acres of grounds, having exten. 
sive walks and plantations; so that complete 
shelter from wintry winds is secured by nature 
which also attempers the sea by the influx of the 
warm Gulf Stream tiding in at this south. 
west extremity of Ireland, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Bantry Bay. 

The existence of such a refugium patientorwm 
has been but lately appreciated in Ireland, and 
being wholly unknown in England, these few 
particulars are given by T. H. H. 








RISK AT THAMES DITTON. 


Six,—Perhaps there is no church in Surrey 
that claims the attention of archeologists more 
than that of Thames Ditton, having, for one 
thing, escaped damage in Cromweil’s time; 
for here we find brasses, 1534, seven or eight 
about this date, some Norman-French on one of 
the pillars, and an old lance-shaped window, also 
@ pecaliar arch, a Norman font found buried in 
the church, and, as Murray says, a remarkable 
monument to the Seargeant Confectioner of 
Henry VIII., and various other interesting 
relics. Notwithstanding all this, it is doomed to 
destruction either by churchwardens or some 
other Solon. There are three gaslights, with 
three jets each, placed from the wall within a 
foot of the ceiling,—if to burn the ugly gallery 
down alone, so much the better, bat to destroy 
this ancient church would be as atrocious as 
burning Canterbury Cathedral. TT. Browne. 








UNHEALTHY BUILDING AT BATTERSEA. 


THE evils of cheap building by those needy 
and speculating builders who run up houses 
merely to sell, had an illustration last week at 
the meeting of the Wandsworth Board of Works. 
A letter was read from the Rev. John Toone, 
vicar of St. Peter's, Battersea, drawing the 
attention of the Board to the fact that in Palk- 
road, Battersea, heuses were being built upon 
rubbish and dust-shoots, without basements, and 
with boarded floors close to the earth, and that 
in scarcely any of the houses was there any pro- 
vision for ventilation beneath the floors. The 
letter elicited a discussion amongst the members 
of the Board, but with no practical result, the 
generally expressed opinion amongst them being, 
that in the present state of the law as to build. 
ing within the metropolis they had no power to 
remedy the evils complained of. Mr. Cox, one 
of the members of the Board, suggested that the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works be 
drawn to the manner in which modern houses 
were often built in the Battersea district, on 
which the chairman remarked that the Board 
were perfectly aware of the evils caused by the 
practices by builders complained of in the letter. 
They had endeavoured, at the cost of thousands 
of pounds, to remedy it, but their hands were 
tied. The Metropolitan Baildings Act seemed 
only to provide against fire. 








The Proposed Aquarium at Birming- 
ham.—The plans of this projected building have 
been printed and privately circulated. Acoord- 
ing to a Birmingham paper, show the 
aquarium tanks skirting the ground-floor of the 
central hall, of which they form the outer walls. 
The tanks are twenty-one in number, the largest 
being 50 ft. long and spacious enough to contain 
most important and interesting specimens. The 
table-tanks will be numerous, and placed in & 
conservatory, which will serve as a vestibule to 
the corridors of the aquarium as well as to the 
central hall. The floor above the entrance to 
the building will be used as a tea-room, the 
windows of which inl =n thr ee al 
of the conservatory. The tea-room will com- 
municate with a gallery running round the cev- 
tral hall, intended for the exhibition of scientific 
models. The central hall, flanked by the aquarium 
tanks, will be used as  concert-room. The site 
proposed for the building is in New Edmund- 
street. 





drive to Killarney lakes (vi4 Kenmare); the 
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A BIGGER “JACK” STILL. 


A corrEsponpEnNt, “ W. B.8.,” writes thus :-— 
You have a notice of a great roasting.jack made 
for the Duke of Westminster’s kitchen at Eaton 
Hall, in your paper of last week, and an account 
of one still greater —made for the “ Teach 
Miodhohuarta,” or banqueting-hall, of ancier + 
Tara—may perbaps interest your readers. 

Tais gigantic spit, called “ Bir Nechin,” or the 
Spit of Nechin, the chief smith of Tara, appears 
to have been half the length of the hall, and so 
constructed as to shut, or be coiled up, when not 
in use. A very old Gaelic MS., preserved in 
Trinity College, Dablin, describes it as—“ a stick 
at each end of it, and ita axle was wood, and its 
wheel was wood, and ite body was iron : and there 
were twice nine wheels on its axle that it might 
turn the faster: and there were thirty spits out 
of it, and thirty spindles, and thirty hooks, and it 
was a8 rapid as the rapidity of astream in turn. 
ing: and thrice nine spits and thrice nine 
cavities [pote], and one spit for roasting, and one 

wing used to set it in motion.” 

The household of the Monarch of Erinn, that 
sat in the hall, numbered over a hundred, and 
the daily allowance for dinner was two cows, two 
salted hogs, and two pigs. A great double. 
handed vessel, called the “ dabbac,”’ or vat, held 
a hundred “drinkings,” and the vat was fur. 
nished with fifty grooved golden horns, and a 
hundred pewter vessels. 

Two plans of the great hall of Tara, with this 
great spit and its attendant “daul,” or waiter, 
the “dabhac,” and the different positions set 
apart for the company, taken from the “ Book 
of Leinster” and the “ Yellow Book of Lecaine,” 
are given in the series of fac-similes of the 
National MSS. of Ireland, made at the Ordnance 
Sarvey Office in Southampton. 








THE SPA COMPETITION, SCARBOROUGH. 


Sir,—Some few years back the Cliff Bridge Company 
advertised for plans for laying out the new grounds, and 
offered premiums of 1001. and 50/., the premiums to merge 
ia the commission on the cost of the successful architect’s 
plan. Numerous competitors from all parts of England 
sent in designs under motto. I was fortunate enough to 
obtain the first premium of i00/., but as yet no extensive 
works have been carried out. I have also since the com- 
petition, by order of the committee, prepared various 
plans for skatiog-rinks, baths, extension of the promenade, 
&c., none of which have been carriedout. I think, there- 
fore, I deserve some consideration at the hands of the 
shareholders, baving, as I consider, fairly won the position 
I at present hold of ‘‘ Architect to the Cliff Bridge 
Company,” and as it is the invariable custom when there 
has been @ corapetition for the successful competitor to be 
employed for the carrying out of any works of a similar 
character, I hope no exception will be made in my case,— 
otherwise why have competitions ?—for no architect of any 
standing wold compete, did his success lead to nothin 
beyond the premium. The 100d. I received scarcely pai 
for the cost of getting out the competition plans, and 
further I prepared plans and superintended the construc- 
tion of @ retaining wall to the new ground at an outlay of 
about 8002, at no charge to the company; the commission 

on the same being 40l., it reduced the premium of 100/, to 
60/., actually leaving me considerably out of pocket. 

I do not think many architects are aware that at a 
meeting of shareholders, on the 13th of November, my 
plans were produced and approved of generally by the 
committee. ‘hey did not bind themselves to them in detail, 
for they were only sketch plans ; sivce tben the committee 
have issued iustructions to architects, and in these 
instructions I see in clauses Nos. 1 and 4 they actaslly 
suggest what was shown in my plans, and which em- 
bodies the general scheme, thus airing te the public the 
benefit of ail my thought and work. Of the ivjuetice to 
me in this matter I will make no comment. 

Cc, A. Bury, 





THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE REGENT’S 
CANAL, CHALK FARM ROAD. 


Sin, —At a meeting of the Highways and 
Pablie Works Committee, held on Monday last, 
a member drew the attention of the committee 
toa letter that appeared in the Builder of the 
2ad of December, signed “ Matt. T. Shaw & 
Co.”, in which the following misstatements are 
made :— 

“The novel feature of utilising the two main 
girders to serve as gas mains emanated from and 
has been carried out by us. We have constructed 
these girders so as to be quite gas-tight,”—and 
I am directed by the committee to request your 
permission to correct the misstatements. 

The idea (which is not novel) of utilising the 
two main girders to serve as gas mains did not 
emanate from Matt. T. Shaw & Co. It ema- 
nated from Mr. H , the well-known and 
much reg Chief Inspector of the Imperial 


Gas Light & Coke Company. I had made pro- 
Vision for carrying a gas main of the same size 
only as the main that was laid over the old 
bridge, not knowing that the requirements 0 
the gas company rendered necessary much 
larger mains over the canal for the supply of the 


district to the north of the canal. Mr. He and 
a eg Pree of two of five main wre beapdot Tan okie nc i ape | pie 
j . me aware of their shape and | has also been built, and : tai 
size. The idea is not novel to Mr. Hersey. In| the tower. r Bow geler tralrpenan br 
raha ea — —- constructed a | with +h Netene Ay Sond Scie Sk Pas 
, ge Dackett’s Canal—the | floors of the nave and transepts laid wi 
“Three Colts.lane” Bridge—of which the three | Staffordshir i Sts taiheas ae 
main wrought-iron girders are used as gas mains, | terns. The fore of the ‘cheek iol peices mg 
the capacity of the three girder mains being | and the mosaics of the reredos, wer lied 
equal to two 48-in. mains that are laid in Three by Messrs. Simpson & Co The st ‘vole 
Colts-lane (which leads from Old Ford-road to| and west tower window have been filled ith 
Victoria Park) on either side of the canal, stained glass by Messrs. Ward & H gh ie f 
The other mis-statement I am directed to London; the subjects " bein —in the < re 
Correct is this, “We have constructed these window, “The Adoration of She Magi,” ‘a 
girders so as to be quite gas-tight.” Unfortu-|in the tower window. “ Christ blessing little 
nately they are not so,—indeed, so little satis-| Children,” the tower being used ag ; bap- 
factory is their condition as to gas-tightness, and | tistery. The painted glass has been given ee 
the delay caused by the endeavours to make | the Countess of Macclesfield, Some intaedting 
them so is creating so much dissatisfaction, that | discoveries were made during the progress of the 
I have reason to believe the gas company con-/ works. In the south transept a fine Decorated 
template the abandoning the idea of using the window, concealed, on the inside, by a large 
girders as gas-mains, unless they are randered monument, and, on the outside by brick and 
completely fit for that purpose within a very plaster, has been opened and "restored, The 
limited period. whole of the works were executed by Messrs. 
Wittiam Boortn Scort, C.E. Symm & Oo., of Oxford, under the direction of 
Chief Surveyor to the Vestry. | Mr. T. H. Wyatt, architect, of London, Mr. J. 
pes Estate Clerk of Works, superin- 
nding. 
“THE INFLUENCE OF mageemaices chancel of Seend parish church, 
BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS UPON STREET building. grey Ftp gy pte Booey Bis 
ARCHITESCTURE.” erection, the nave and north aisle Sachng’ been 
Siz,—As my paper on the above subject, read | rebuilt in the fifteenth century, while the lower 
at the Institute on Nov. 20th, was published | part of the old church appears to belong toa 
in extenso in your journal, you will do me a_/ Still older fabric. The chancel being considered 
favour by publishing the accompanying letter | Very inadequate and unsuitable, tbe Vicar re. 
from Messrs. Belcher, having reference to my solved, if possible, to rebuild it, and consulted 
criticism upon Mansion House buildings. Mr. A. J. Style, architect, of Thames Ditton, 
Their explanation affords but another instance | from whose designs the chancel has been re. 


St. Pancras, 











of the injary to architecture, and injustice to its | built. In preparing his desigae, the architect 
professors, likely to result when employers fail | kept in view what he believed would have been 
to entrust the entire structure, with all its the intentions of those who restored the church 
finishings, to the one master-mind of its designer, in the fifteenth century, had they been enabled 
Samuvet KwnIcur. | to effect the entire rebuilding. Bath stone has 
been used in the construction of the building, 
. * ea ee —e tore = aoe the roof, which is covered with lead, being partly 
of British Architects on ‘‘ Street Architecture,” | . : 
io. oe observed in your otherwise flattering allusion to of oak and partly of pitch pine. The stalls are 
our Mansion-house Buildings, at the corner of Qaeen | of oak. The total cost of the restoration has 
ee ae ~ fy just'y oY ee its : rn ten | been about 1,000/. The contractor was Mr. R. D. 
of shops.”” Such is the value of frontage for advertising | Mullings of Devizes. 
that, i te of t reqaest, th d- | “Sh . 4 s 
floor was taken out of our bands, that experienced ehop-|  Buckie,—All Saints’ Episcopal Charch, Backie, 
— fitters eo = pe every a, ee | has just been opened, The new church stands 
it te glass! assive piers which we } . 
built at the eealer corner were afte:wards cat away, hans the Square, on ground ee: by Mr. Gordon, 
amongst other things, for this purpose. Thus we are in no | of Cluny, the proprietor of Buckie, and may be 
way responsible as architects for this ground-floor, except | described as of the Decorated Gothic style. 
——— offices, which we with some difficul'y | Tnternally it measures 73 ft. by 21 ft.6Gin. It 
We believe thet @ re-ection is now setting in, and | consists of a nave aud chancel, the latter having 
healthy criticism will aid it. The shop-keeper is learning | a circular end. The chancel is separated from 
the fact that he can a pe ppm sige = _ — the nave by a stone arch, and is elevated by a 
ye ohn _, tet in somanclon eth 'the ‘saue ‘series of steps, three at the arch, and two at the 
structure gives a character to his business and dis-| sacrarium. There will be accommodation for 
tinguishes his shop from his neighbour's, and that with 180 persons. The entrance-door is at the south. 
sae coma ar Bt nl YTS on ag ern |west angle of the nave. A porch has been 
J.&J.Bztcuer. (erected here, and above it is a tower and 
| broached sione spire, rising to the height; of 
‘about 100 ft. Mr. Ross, Inverness, was archi- 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. teat of the building, and the contractors for the 
a glee : - | whole of the work were Messrs. Stuart & Taylor, 
Hambledon (Hampshire).—The Bishop of Win | Pateckend, ‘The guiiitings were, supplied by 


chester has re-opened a fine village church, that 
of Hambledon in Hampshire. This church has Messrs, Cox & Son, London. The total cost was 


double nave divided by a transverse arch, forming , 9 
the entrance arch of a smaller church built in | 
pre-Norman times. That edifice appears to have | The Rains of Persepolis.—In a second 
been enlarged by ov agra ee _ ‘lectare delivered to the members of the Midland 
whose massive pillars resem Sab tl * Institute at Birmingham, on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Cross, near brennan A ”d mony , ¥ ra | Arthur Arnold said that two distinguished 
southern _, _— gear oma oi ik" ei Englishmen who had written upon the ruins of 
peg ay a ps a of s second nave with | the halls of Darius ae wa oe. 2 
ides cai a spacious chancel. This church aise oe Had Pechem uate ds 
retains the ancient — of 7 = —_ — seen the baildings of Italy, of Greece, of Egypt, 
of the floor upwards, -— ye Eoclesiastical and of Asia, he never would have written of the 
chancel Pigat restored h y shine ot. Mr. E.| ruins of Persepolis, and in particular of the Hall 
Commissioners woder. ? oF ine ae at the .® Hundred Columns, as the great pillared 
Christian; and the rest o fe the plans of halls which constitate the glory of Arian archi. 
expense of the parishioners trom P tecture, and which even in their ruins provoke 
Mr. James Foster, of prea pep has | the wonder and admiration of modern Europeans, 
Shirburn.—The parish of - toration at the familiar with all the triumphs of Western art, 
roealy been re-opened, after reiaraton ate | Wi Grasian temple, Homan tthe aod amphi 
entire cost of the : ey theatres, Moorish palaces, Turkish mosques, au 
church, as it now stands, mainly pe papal ew Christian cathedrals. This is just the point in 
ene ea ig? a ee the progress or which the buildings of ae or Pay Phones are 
church have been fo deeply interesting as records of the Acbeomenian 
the works. It ———- ee — dynasty ; they are illustrated books of pee 
and south transepts, an a th Parker famil valae in their inscriptions and sculpture; ba 
being used as @ prance abe ep as for grandeur, and even solidity, they a hes 
The charch has been, wt | cntizely po-necied comparable to some of the buildings of Athens, 
transept ge? —_ eae pent between | 22° among modern and “yor gata the 
ed de in St. Pete : 
sap subetitat od for the plaster ceilings charech of St. Isaac in St. Petcrsbarg. a 
rafte' > 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Charlton.—The east window of All Saints’ 
Church, Charlton, Wilts, has been filled with 
stained glass, the subject being the Crucifixion. 
The window is by Hardman & Co., of Birming- 
ham, and was the gift of Earl Nelson. 

Clive.—The little church in the village of 
Clive, near Grinshill, has jast had all its windows 
renewed. The window over the reredos has been 
erected by Miss Catharine Harding, of The Clive. 
The subject of the design is the Ascension of our 
Lord. The memorial window and the other new 
windows are the workmanship of Mr. John Davies, 
of Shrewsbury. 5 

Nottingham.—The new west window in St. 
Mary’s Charch, Nottingham, was dedicated on 
the 16th ult. The window is the work of Messrs. 
Hardman, and is stated to have cost 1,400/. The 
subject of the whole is the life of St. Mary. 
This window is in memory of the late Thomas 
Adams. 

Dover.—A stained-glass window has just been 
added to Trinity Church, Dover. The centre 
light has been given by the Misses Pain, in 
memory of their late father, Mr. Thomas Pain, 
and another light by the family of the late Mr. 
John Hayward, as a memorial of their parents. 
The window altogether consists of five lights. 
Above these is acircular light. The work, which 
covers upwards of 200 square feet of glass, has 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraad, & Westlake. 

Buckland.—It has been determined to accept 
the design and specification of Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell for a stained-glass window for the north side 
of the chancel of Buckland Church, as a memorial 
of the late Rev. Joseph Moore, rural dean and 
vicar of Buckland. 








Books Receibed. 


The Economy of Workshop Manipulation. By J. 
Ricuarps. London and New York: E. & 
F. N. Spon. 1876. 


Books on construction generally consist of 
examples, drawings, and explanations of things 
constracted, but in most cases the learner can 
examine the things themselves. Examples and 
drawings relate to how things are constructed, 
but a better inquiry for a learner is why they 
are so constructed. 

In studying a steam-engine, for instance, 
steam, as the motive agent, should first be 
studied, and an apprentice must first learn to 
regard force as an indestructible element,— 
something that may be measured and trans- 
mitted, but not created or destroyed, by me- 
chanism ; then the nature of the mechanism may 
be understood. Bat a learner should study the 
nature of the force which acts upon an engine 
through the example of, and as acting upon, that 
engine, and not abstractedly. Take, for in- 
stance, the case cited by the author, “the sum 
of the squares of the base and perpendicular of 
@ right-angled triangle,” being equal to the 
equare of the hypothenuse. “How dull and 
objectless it seems to a young man,” without 
knowing s purpose to which the problem is to be 
applied. But ifthe same learner were to see the 
foreman of a building squaring a foundation by 
measuring out six on one side and eight on the 
other, and ten across from point to point, he 
might see in this operation the application of 
that tiresome problem, and would awake to a 
new interest in the matter. And so, in studying 
the force of steam or of water, if he regard it as 
applied to an actual engine he will study it with 
more effect. 

In design 
thing to which motion is to be given, regard 
must be had to experience in the velocity of the 
motion in actual machines. The author's re- 
marks are mostly of a general character on 
machinery; but in the matter of shafts he says 
that experience has demonstrated that, for ordi- 
mary cases, where power is transmitted and 
applied with tolerable regularity, a shaft 3 in. in 
diameter, making 150 revolutions a minute, its 
bearings three to four diameters in length, and 

placed 10 ft. apart, will safely transmit 50-horse 
power. The strength of shafts to resist torsional 
strain varies as the cube of the diameter, and 
by assuming the above.described example to be 
true,—and it can be proved in numerous examples 
in practice whether it is true or not,—the 
diameter of a shaft to transmit greater or less 
power can be ascertained. The length between 
the bearings shonld be as the diameter, and the 





ing the parte of an engine, or any-| rail 


avoidance of heat, and the 
and contraction of long pipes. 
loss of power by friction and angles in conducting 
air through pipes. 5. The lubrication of sur- 
faces working under air-pressure, such as 
pistons and valves of engines. 6. The diminished 
cost of generating power on a large scale com- 
pared with a number of separate steam-engines 
distributed over manufacturing districte. 7. The 
ic machinery in reducing in- 
surance rates and danger of fire. 8. The expense 
of the appliances of distribution and their main- 
tenance. We commend these remarks o the 
attention of our readers. 

Throughout the book are dispersed hints and 
remarks useful alike to the apprentice, the wcrk- 
man, and the master. 





VARIORUM, 


Unpes the title of “ Rough Sketches from the 
Hebrides,” Miss Florence Selous is contributing 
to “Chambers’s Journal” some graphic papers 
on this little known district. We quote a few 
sentences from her “ Glimpses of Skye” :— 
“ Before quitting the Highlands, I must say just 
a few words about the people who live and die 
in these beautiful regions of mountain and valley, 
lake and sea. The rain, and the mist, and the 
sharp mountain air zeem favonrable for the 
development of muscle and bone, for these men 
and women are a fice, stalwart, healthy race ; in 
many places, especially among the sailor and 
fisher classes, they are a race as well, 
with fair hair and skins, fine features, and keen 
eyes. In and about Stornoway, many of the 
women are beautifal, and their beauty is set off to 
great advantage by a very picturesque costame. 
Bat everywhere, whether handsome or not, we 
have found them characterised by a peculiar 
gentleness and courtesy of manner, by a natural 
refinement, that removes them utterly from the 
very slightest tinge of vulgarity and common. 
ness, and by an intelligence and cultivation 
which ag gan tape with — the lower 
classes in south. Not only nearly 
all read and write, even those Py in 
miserable mud hovels, but many of them read 
books, and think, and deliver themselves in well- 
chosen and intelligible, if quaint English, on 
various subjects of public and individual, or even 
political, interest, upholding their own opinion 
warmly and well when they happen to differ 
from you. Many of them feel and speak strongly 
on the subject of the system of large landholder- 
ships that prevails throughout the Highlands to 
the exclusion of peasant proprietors, and also 
of the severity of the game-laws, and the 
harshness of the punishments attendant on the 
breaking of those laws. In their speech they are 
singularly refined; and the very poorest, even 
when quarrelling, rarely make use of the vulgar, 
meaningless, and brutal words and oaths that 
disgrace and disfigure the speech of the poor 
in England either in town or coun 
As for real kindness, ready sympathy, 
willing help in any emergency, I think these 
Highlanders cannot easily be surpassed.” 
Casseli’s Family Magazine suggests comfort for 
cold journeys:—“ During a far and tedious 
journey, the want of some method of warming 

way carriages is @ bitter experience to most 
travellers. Foot-warmers are not enough, and 
even these are not always available, or even pro- 
curable. People have, therefore, to remain in 
half-frozen wrevchedness, and it is, 
too much to say, that railway discomforts kill 
more people than railway accidents. A French 
inventor, however, bas contrived a combustible 
compound which may help to introduce a golden 
age for travellers. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘ ble 
of numerous applications, but it is ly de- 
signed for warming vehicles employed for the 
transport of passengers on railways and common 
roads.’ The base of this new fuel is carbonised 
tan or wood-bark, which is mixed with a small: 
quantity of nitrate of lead, or spirit of nitre; 
slaked lime or loam being added as agglutinative 
or agglomerative matter. The com ion burns 


+ 


very gradually, and the combustion may be ren- 





dered still slower by adding to the above 
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there was no school for the students of lan ° 
painting, 


Improvements in, Penaeus, — 
bargh.—Although, so as reconstru 
of the Prince’s-street carriage-way is concerned, 
arrangements with the Tramway Company snd 
the Road Trast have not yet been completed, 
the City authorities, with a view to push on the 
work connected with the improvement of that 


Hanover-street and South St. the 
expenditureis expected to be 6,054!.,—7811. for 
se tectromeste, The semninag pen of 
street aeons been incladed in the estimate of 
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A Well-Barned —Last year,| London Water pou i 
when Mr. B, T. Brandreth Gibbs was for the | expenditure of on alt ce 
thirty-third year elected the honorary secretary oa down to theend of the year 1875 was 
of the Smithfield Club, the Prince of Wales then | as follows:—New River Com 792,2011 

ing president of the Club, and ing the | Eas Ne ba tardy 
being P occupying it London, 1,898,0871.; Southwark and Vaux. 
chair, @ special vote of thanks was given to that | hall, 1,766,904; Lambeth, 1,215,706... Grand 
gentleman. This vote of thanks was duly en. | Junction, 1,190,7291.; Chelsea, 979,971. West 

ed on vellum, and enclosed in a handsome | Middlesex, 916,6961. ; Kent, 532,910, ‘Th total 
box of triptych form, made of coromandel wood, | is 11,296,206l. About 360,0001. of this amount 
mounted with heavy ormola hinges, ornamental | had been expended in the course of the year 1875, 
clasps, and monogram in Mediseval style, made | and as further expenditure was required for im. 
by Leuchars - cg of Piccadilly. To add to the | provements in storage, filtering, and distributory 
sitichaotion DP Nace at receiving such a works, the aggregate capital laid out must by 
testimonial o g and useful labours in | this time be nearer twelve than eleven millions. 
connexion with the club, the Prince of Wales | In reporting on the companies’ accounts for the 
graciously undertook to make the presentation | year 1875, Mr. Stoneham, the author appointed 
in . The Royal party, with the members | under the Water Act of 1871, notices the practice 
of the council of the club, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. RB. | adopted by some companies of borrowing from 
Leeds, Mr. Sidney, Professor Mr. Beck, | their bankers for purposes of revenue, or habi- 
and other gentlemen, being in the | tually keeping in hand a balance of capital to 
board-room, the resolation was read. It was|be temporarily appropriated towards defraying 
past — se ow ee current expenditure and carrying on the daily 
» Prince 4 a} o i ding the collecti 
general meeting of the members, held Dec. 7, 2 agp: — enews teem 
1875, resolved ananimously that a vote of 
thanks be presented to Mr. B. T. Brandreth The Thornton Viaduct, Bradford.—The 
Gibbs on the occasion of his election, for the keystone of the last arch of the large viaduct at 
thirty-third time, as honorary secretary, in Thornton in connexion with the Bradford and 
club, and the valuable and efficient services he |°" the 29th ult. The first arch was keyed on 
engrossed copy was taken from the bor by the | ®®4 is an §-curve, the curvatures being at the 
Prince, who affixed his sign manual, and then | *¥° extremities of the viaduct. It is composed 
placing it in Mr, Gibba’s hands, said,—I have of twenty arches, each of 40 ft. span, the greatest 


very great pleasure in i ith thig | depth being 108 ft. to the bottom of the Pinch- 
be aia oe with this | eck Stream, about 17,000 cabie yardsof masonry, 


Gibbs, in te 
reply, said.—* ‘oh. | and three-quarters of a million bricks being used. 
sane aa enc — yaa ty Mag nem The stone has been supplied from Messrs. Farrar’s 
honour you have done me in deigning to present | 174?ties at Bell Dean, and the bricks by Mesers. 
this to me personally. The fact that it bears Thwaite, of Thornton. The engineer of the 
your Highness’s signature also greatly enhances railway is Mr. John Fraser, and Mr. H. J. Fraser, 
ite value in my estimation.” resident engineer, from whose designs the 
viaduct has been built, and the work of con. 
Disparity of Wages in London and Pro- | struction has been under the supervision of Mr. 
vincial Towns.—The Lytham and Kirkham| Henry Wilson. Messrs. Benton & Woodiwiss are 
Times of the 29th ult., writing under the heading | the chief contractors for the line, their manager 
“ The Building Trade,” says that for a consider. | being Mr. E. Shaw. 


able time there has been an under-carrent of 
dissatisfaction amongst provincial artisans, |, Ported Discoveries by Dr. Schliemann. 
arising from the disparity between the wages The following copy of a telegram from Dr, 
paid in London, and (say) in Liverpool, Manches- Schliemann to the King of the Hellenes has 
ter, and Leeds. “Tt is true, that this course of been received at the London office of the New 
discontent has not, as yet, been brought pro. | °° Herald :— 
minently to the front, but that it existe, and is “To his Majesty King George. _ 
widely spreading, is beyond all question. Com-| usr discovered the monuments which tradition, asrelated 
:. . : . ition, asre: 
fee oy morn dns en | Reg WOE EE 
been made with the view of equalising wages in |‘! Killed whilst feseting at « banquet by Clyteminestra and 
. . 4 3 
different districts. We do a nor do we double parallel circle of tablets, which were undoubtedly 
. a 
arth Stained asin, We | oar da mma ree 
have only to chronicle the fact, and farther | cient t latge mecsoum, which will be the most 
Se ee ce ce ee ey Ce ee oe ee econo 
able authority, that by one branch at least, of will attract to Greece thoosands of strangers from every 
the building trade, there is organising @ strike | teicsce I waive all claim to this treasure, weich 1 offer 
to take place early next spring, which, if suc- | with intense enthusiasm in its entirety to Greece. Sire! 
cessful, will pat upon a par the wages paid in May these treasures, sane pte maaan form the corner- 
London and those of a wide mannfactaring | *°"*°t™mente nstoDs welt) ver SCHIEEMANN. 
district in Lancashire, Itis said the demand| Mycene, Nov. 28, 1876.” 
made will be for tenpence per hour,—and for ois : 
the working time to be limited to forty-nine and 675% the Crystal Palace bas boon one of un 
a Pepe. — b —— — = , oe usual activity, and its close has been marked by 
passay se ~sc a an event that may be justly claimed as one of 
— — considerable importance, namely, the production, 
alley —Colonel | for the first time = the English stage, o— 
Local Governmen pector, reporting | pides’s drama “ cestis,” wii . Henry 
= we" a hs Sa Gadaby’s music to the choruses. nite of 
says that, information before him | Sophocles’s “Antigone,” with elasohn’s 
vt aguigeoleage ini mo led to the first English rng a 
unite for purposes of main sewerage |of the same great ian’s “ Cidipus 
rare ves . pton Colonos,” also with Ly receere- 6 music sf _ 
wickenbam, Richmond, | the performance of “ Alcestis an interes 
Mclosoy parte of Kingaton, surpassing that attaching to the performance 
1 tary Districts, | of its predecessors, as - aes a ee 
is i i would be| of an English version of a German version 0 
18 & practicable one, and one which it be the “re but an attempt — oe ge a Greek 
accordingly suggests Local Government | play by means of a direct English translation, 
if cece rt “ and with music by an English composer. 


tractor committed for ‘“Man- 

wees : - Seer.” The Coroner for the borough of 
would enable further information to be obtained | w:_dsor has concluded an inquiry respecting the 
owas & decision may be come to| ih of Francis Tarrant, who was killed by 
ional or not @ provisional order should | fying from the steeple of the Wesleyan Chapel 
now in course of erection on St. James’s-walk. 


Burton-on- Rea the contractor, was examined. 

Trent Archwological Society. | Mr. Geo. Reavell, t , Was examin 

0 i , after deliberation, came to the con- 
a the 5th inst. there was a general meeting of | The jury, ® » agg ” ty of 


the members of this Society in the Grammar | clasion that . " C 
School, when Mr. W. Molyneux, F.G.S., read the | culpable neglect, cso hector woo rm 


New Skating-rink at Nottingham.—A 
se ekating-rink, called the “ eer ey has 
just been opened at Nottingham. It covers an 
area of 1,235 square yards, but an additional 
600 yards have been secured with the object of 
establishing an ontdoor rink. The building isa 
brick structure 60 ft. high, and the shape of the 
interior is described as that of a diamond or 
lozenge. The skating surface is of asphalte, 
supplied by the Birmingham Val de Travers 
Company, and it covers the large area of 9,500 
square feet. The architects were Messrs. Evans 
& Jolly; the builders for the brickwork, Mr. 
Frederick Messon ; for the woodwork, Mesars, 
Knight & Hammersley ; while the iron roof was 
supplied by Messrs. Handyside, of Derby; the 
plumbing was execnted by Mr. Cordon, and the 
painting work by Mr. Gascoyne, jun. 

Discovery of Mica.—The New York Times 
states that the schooner Era, which was 
despatched by a Philadelphia company a few 
months ago to Cumberland Bay, Baffin’s Land, 
in search of graphite and mica, has returned 
from her expedition. The Era, which was under 
the command of Lieutenant Mintzer, of the 
United States navy, arrived at the place known 
by whalers as the Nialtic Valley, where the crew, 
which consisted of thirty men, established a 
tramway and working sheds. The mica was 
found in veins 10 ft. below the surface, and some 
of the blocks brought back by the Mintzer ex- 
pedition are of great size and purity, being 
nearly 20 in. square and weighing 60 1b. Alto- 
gether the crew of the Era obtained 15 tons of 
mica, and to do this exhausted three veins. The 
eine attantes to be worth from $5 to $12 a 
pound, 

The Burns Monument, Glasgow.—At a 
recent meetirg of the committee entrusted with 














first ted to a ve 
portion of an interesting paper on “ The Old cance ily itted for trial. 


the erection of a monument to Burns in Glas- 
gow, it was stated to be the intention of the 
committee to place four bas-reliefa on the 
pedestal of the statue. These relievos are 
intended to represent the “Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” “Tam o’Shanter,” “The Twa Dogs,” 
and “The Vision.” Mr. Ewing has these re- 
lievos in hand. In answer to inquiries, Messrs. 
Cox & Son, the founders, in London, had written 
saying that the cast of the statue had been one 
of the most perfect they had ever produced, and 
that they ex to have it ready for delivery 
by the end of December. Messrs. Meldrum 
Brothers, Dumfries, had also written, stating 
that the pedestal would be finished early in 
January. 

Schoola: Shepton Mallet.—New schools 
for the accommodation of 190 children, with 
master’s house, and the offices, have 
been erected and opened at Kilver-street, one of 
the outlying districts of the town. They are 
intended to be used on Sundays as a chapel of 
ease, the architects having considered the two. 
fold object in planning the buildings, The 
buildings are constructed of local lias stone, with 
Doulting stone dressings ; the roofs of the schools 
are open timbered (pitch-pine), and covered with 
Bridgewater flat tiles and ornamental bands. 
The cost of the works is about 1,5007. This has 
been raised by voluntary contributions. Thus 
the necessity of a School Board and the burden 
of a rate have been superseded. The architects 
are Messrs. C. & J. Wainwright, and the builder 
is Mr. Luke Stock, all of Shepton Mallet. 

Fine Art Exhibition for Derby.—Next 
year (says a Derby paper) will witness the 
realisation of an addition to our educational 
buildings, in the opening of the new School of 
Art, on Green-hill, when the work of the school 
will in fature be pursued under every advantage 
for the study of art. The committee find that 
they have at their disposal about 8,000 square 
feet of hanging space. It is propused to form 
an exhibition of works borrowed for the purpose, 
and of pictures exhibited by the artiste them- 
selves. An effort will be made to makea marked 
featare of high-class modern water-colour art. 
The officials of the Science and Art Department 
have promised a collection from the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

Destruction of the Nottingham County 
Hall by Fire.—On the night of the lst inst. 
the County Hall at Nottingham was almost 
totally destroyed by fire. Of the old court, 
nothing remains but the bare and blackened 
walls, and the roof of the spacious new court 
which has lately been erected was burnt away, 
while the interior was greatly The 
fire is attributed to the over-heating of the flue 
in the old court. The damage is estimated at 
aboat 20,0007, 
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tch Sewerage.— At the last meeting 
of p myern Board at Redditch, on the 4th 
inst., it was resolved that Messrs. Gotto & 
Beesley’s plan for the drainage of the town 
be adopted, and that the plan for Headless 
Cross be adopted, subject to certain modi. 
fications to be arranged between the engineers 
and the Pablic Works Committee. The Clerk 
was instructed to give formal notice to the 
Loan Commissioners that a sum not exceeding 
10,0001. would probably be required for drainage, 
and to request the Local Government Board to 
send an inspector to examine and report on the 
adopted plans. 


Darlaston.—On the 27th ult., two stones com- 
memorative of the restoration of the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Darlaston, were laid by Mr. J. Taylor, of 
Knowle, and Mr. E. Horton, of Darlaston, in the 
porch of the structure. The restoration is to 
be complete, and it will include the raising of 
the front elevation and the addition of a porch, 
and the entire remodelling of the interior, with 
the decoration of the ceiling and the wall spacer, 
the total cost of the work being estimated to 
amount to 2,5001. 


The Mansion-House Cistern.—The dread- 
ful condition of the principal cistern in the 
residence of the Lord Mayor of London has been 
described in all the newspapers. We hope this 
occurrence will lead some of our readers to look 
to their own cisterns, and, above all things, to 
see that they have no connexion with the house- 
drains. 


The Town Council of the Borough of 
South Shields have agreed, upon the applica- 
tion of Mr. Matthew Hall, borough surveyor, to 
pay him a commission of 2} per cent. for carry- 
ing out the sewerage of new building estates, 
as private improvement expenses. Mr. Hall is 
also authorised to appoint a special inspector for 
the works, at a aalary of two guineas per week. 


Sewage Disposal at Bristol.—The Bristol 
Town Council have resolved to purchase the 
Ciift House Estate, near that city, for about 
7,0001., with the object of using it for receiving 
and disposing of the sewage of the city, which, 
under the Rivers Pollution Act, can be no longer 
allowed to enter the tidal river. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of houte, offices, and stables, Steventon 
Manor, near Micheldever, Hants, for Mr. H. Harris. Mr. 
R. Morrison Marnock, architect. Mr, Geo. Fleetwood, 
surveyor :— 


MEOOD Oe TONE cs cicheovvscananuns acs £27,274 0 0 
ly oe OE EERE . 26,023 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham......... 24,470 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ..........0 oe 24,200 0 0 
Sli ea hare Be Etats ete 24,067 0 0 
Holland & Hannen.................. 23,379 0 0 
i Re SES 299 0 0 
SION senrscnmumiecethssctibciadiuiani-caliakd 22,622 0 0 
Ball & Son 20,778 0 0 


For a'terations and sdditions to. South Bavk, Surbiton- 
bill, for Mr. Wilberforce Bryant. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
architect. Messrs. Fowler & Hugman, surveyors :— 







UAMIID Saaskectecsscsecesiuinss £8,793 0 
ey Re ET tea: 8,391 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ...........0000... 8,190 0 0 
meee | pccsedlltieniniiie egpeneten 8,°47 0 0 
— crcent, g FE EA lea is BE EEN 7,870 0 0 
8 NOU, 5. Skisicvshieibe tia dss . 7,809 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon 7,769 0 0 
SEROUR - cercsencion «» 7,687 0 0 
Adamson & Som ............ccccseee 7,095 0 0 





For subway to retort-bhouse, cart-shed, and verandah to 
office window, at the Folkestone Gas and Coke Company’s 
Works. Messrs. Burgess & Reeve, architects ;— 





ON = iivcesdinhsacesdiiaaabaiieedlenc £299 0 0 
oad OE TED wneenoneene 197 0 0 

sei sh davtenieocsinstadswpiasatidaiasias 185 0 0 
Clements 184 0 0 
a a ee Te 169 0 0 
CO | SERRE 138 10 0 
pt ne aca RE Ra etnce t2 133 0 0 
Batler (accepted) ......... - 1800 





For additions to residence, at Trewyn, ‘near Aberga- 
venny, for Mr, J, L. Rosher. Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, 
architect :— 


Biggs (accepted) ... £1,155 0 0 


Fora pair of villa residences and stabling, at Basing- 


stoke, Quantities supplied. Mr. J, H. Moore, architect :— 












ete Te Pe 

Budden “— 9 ° 
Barnes 1,398 0 0 
MMe cncikstvediovecteldstn. 3 1,380 0 0 
Charlton . 7 1,232 0 0 
PINON Sbssot<opcoccbingvet iui, tee 1,143 0 0 


For additions to the Osborne Hotel, 

Mr, Horace Darken, architect -— Sahel Semen eas. 
age pg ETE TE SRE TSU fe £665 11 6 
Cauler Bros. (accepted)............... 598 0 0 

Sandan korammbiemiatiegiountiaccat 
For alterations and improvements to the Lion Inn, 


petit os 3 fur Messrs. A. T. Osborne & Co, Mr. Darken, 





£21810 6 
. 218 0 O 
- 2600 





For pointing wate fe semen, Old Change, for 
essre. Sharp, Perrin 0°, 
en ey Ye (accepted) £284 10 0 



























For buildi iage factory, Islington-green, for Mr. 
rodiinedh.” Mr, A. ©. Bean, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

- Dove Brothers .....0cescsseseseersees £3,873 0 O 
Roberts (t00 late) s.sccccoserseeree 3,843 0 O 
Adamson & Sons ...... PR © a a. 
Jvbnson ..... 3,353 0 0 
Carter is .. 3,230 0 0 
Bayes Brothers & Allen*......... 2,915 0 0 

* Accepted, 

For sewerage of new building estates, near Westoe, 

South Shields, Mr. Matthew Hal, surveyor :— 
Lancaster . 220 0 0 
Winter... 9 
sects 

opelan 
Bal .... 4 
Harvey . 0 
Saddards. 0 
Marshall . 0 
Craig (accepted) 3 





For sewerage of new building estates, on the Shields 
Heagh Estate. Mr. Matthew Hall, surveyor :— 


No. 1 Contract, 
PE PONEE vi cccccescctvecsteeneeetinecs +. £905 7 2 
BOGROEER onc cascetnessccccossceninsconeten 880 411 
Copeland  ........sce0e08e Ee 
Craig (accepted) ..........00.e0s00» wee 76818 0 
No, 2 Contract. 
DEORE cankncpeemuneancunassvinny evoeees £466 17 5 
UIGIIGD .. soocenponsinncdacceshnaareb eee . 45 2 4 
COIR cco cctscicucesnastiecmaneueiineed 420 0 0 
ORE scscvrinsrrigncttenccovaehiiccsins Meee oe 


For new buildings, High-street, Shoreditch. Messrs. 
Fowler & Hill, architects, Quantities by Messrs, kowler 


& Hugman :— 
| Serene enemaon: = 
Palmer......... iveethabecis ee. 


Hill, Higgs, & Hill .......c0.. 6,240 0 0 
Waguer (accepted) .............000. 5,178 0 0 





For a villa residence, at Stockwell-end, Tettenhall, for 
Mr. G. H. Perry. Mr. J. BR. Veail, architect :— 
Lovatt (accepted) ....0..01..+s0000. £2,400 O 0 





For the erection of the Cavendish Fireproof block of 
buildings, at Derby, for the Midland Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Association (Limited). Mr, Geo. R, Isborn, 
architect. Quantities suppiied :— 


Wek Be Beth can cscanadosciccnne ecrsecee £13,478 O 0 
BLEVEDSON .......0cceeee ovstomenns saeee 0 © 
Dennett & Co.........cccosscosseseee 13,253 0 O 
DOP ORG oo. cnivdecisteonsarcteehalbcinice MERE Sa 
GT WE csinsscinvnvinctoutina . 11,008 15 0 





For additions and alterations to Temple, Great Marlow, 
the seat of Colone! Owen Williams. Sand, ballast, X&c., 
provided. Mr. W. H. Powell, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, Thomas Ladds :—~— 


POPORE - cicsclidnanoiaccsntopside docsinioen -. £3,893 0 0 
REGIS .v rastnnsatsspetbalainmaniad 3,097 0 0 
Shaw (accepted) .........s0rsceeee . 3,000 0 0 





For the erection of warehouse in Cannon-street, for 
Mr. H. Woods, Messrs. Taylor & Locke, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. W. Birdseye :— 











Newman & Mann...,......ccosecosses £5,096 0 0 
Browne & Robinson. . 4992 0 0 
Deards ..., 4,888 0 0 
ee 4,880 0 0 
Killby . 4,830 0 0 
Shepherd ....... se 4,800 0 0 
Seweil & Sons .... 4,792 0 0 
Morter (accepted) ., . 4,650 0 0 





For the erection of warehouse, Cannon-street, for 
Messrs. J. Brook & Bros. Messrs. Taylor & Locke, 
architects. Quantities by Mr. W. Birdseye :— 













Browne & Robinson £4,761 0 0 
Newman & Mann..,..........c00008 - 4,599 0 0 
Deards . 4,627 0 0 
Brass .... 4,554 0 0 
Sbepherd se 4,500 0 0 
Sewell . seeeeveececoccscesesesosesoes 4,488 0 0 
Killby ..... 4,456 0 0 
Morter (accepted)........c..000.0008 4214 00 


For rebuilding warehouse, Cannon-street, for Messrs. 
C.&J.P. Potter. Messrs. Taylor & Locke, architects. 
Qaantities by Mr. W. Birdseye :— 




































Newman & Maun.........,....... seo £4,790 0 0 
Browne & Robi fo -+» 4,631 0 0 
Brass ....... . $482 0 0 
Sewell & Sons ...........00000 seseevee 9,426 0 0 
SRepbenh  ovcoccesensiersceronernesses ity @. 0 
ON ss stnscentrvaieunion nieadhcam coe 4397 0 0 
ONO ciisciccsenistincicsabesie eves 4,340 0 0 
Morter (accepted) ...........00 -. 434) 0 0 
For rebuilding the Skinners’ Arms, Cannon-street, for 
Messrs. Chapman Bros. Messrs. Taylor & Locke, 
architects. Quantities by Mr, W. Birdseye :— 
Newman & Mann......... sorvsesersee 7,798 0 O 
Browne & Robi 4 00 
cove 7,665 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
wokeven - 7,100 0 0 
Murter (accepted) .............00000 6,904 0 0 
For rebuilding 5, Bow-lane, for Mr. 0. Woods, Messre. 
Taylor & Locke, architects, Quantities by Mr. X. 
" Parr i 
WITOIL, cesses. esos dinies £1,300 0 0 
TOD scsctmnscdisclertinestiacaian see «= 0-0 
Morter... - 890 0 0 
Sewell & Sons......... seuphesinth soornse 885 0 O 
Shepherd 850 0 0 
Woods....... Sevessneews wesnbcincniac een SOR OG 
Beeton (accepted) ....0...00000. - %9 0 O 





For pabaliding & warehouse, Goldsmith-street, City. 
Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architects :— 





Boyce (accepted)  .icssr.essseserees 21,971 0 0 








[Dxo. 


For additions and alterations to 
City. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architect oo", 
Nightingale 






16, 1876, 











srtseeeeseareerssesneceeees £13,856 0 6 
7 . SOP CEO TERS CREE R OORT COCR CeS ine . 0 
& 0 
Ashby Bros...........csessveeesseneee 13,731 0 9 
Browne & Robinson ...... sevoveree 13,602 0 9 
a esoeshevstenteneéreesutotes an 00 

”- 0 

TONG TOE: siasethsspntrintbornssinnen 13,35 0 : 
Brass 12,4838 0 0 
Shaw ( pted) 12,003 9 0 








For rebuilding two warehouses, Jewin-street. ¢; 
Messre. Ford & Hesketh, architects :— » City, 


Crabb (accepted) © os... £4,380 0 0 


ee, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Small Capitalist (work delivered om the premises, though not fixe, 
is often considered in certifying for advance under a contract, but j; 
that case contract should include a clause that no work once delivers, 
is to be taken off the premises. Work in Preparation in the oo, 
tractor’s shops affords no security to the empleyer).—W. & W. (we are 
unable to assist). —M. P. (shall! have consideration) —J.R. RG 1 _ 
©. A. W.—W. W.—B. &R.—J. B. N.—P.—J. LT. 2-8 G W_ 
Mrs W.—F. & H.—J. B. V.—P. & C.—C. ©. H-1. MMM 
H. D.—C. B.—J. M. R.—Thomason College. —W. L —G. 4 BF. w.~ 
RL. B.—B. T.—T. B.—C. W.—J, W. 8.—G. B L-J.0. B—H P 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givin; 


All statements of liste of tenders, &c. must be sccompania! 
Lh of the sender, not necessarily for 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. -_* 








CHARGES FOR 
s ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .,.,........ @. 64 
Mach additional line (about ten words) .......... Os 64, 
SITUATIONS WANTED, 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. %. 64 
Bach additivnal line (about ten words) ......... " 6d, 


PRE-PAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, 

“TRE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of ifs. per annum 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpeuny Stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Urder, payable at the Pust-vitice, 
King street, Cuvent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDBLINIEE. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 














Bath Stone of best . 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Svone Merchant. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apv). 

Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual eand, is much stronger than ordinary morts. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—l, Great 
College-street, 8.W. [Apvrt.] 








Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes, 

M STODARBT &@ OG 


Office: 
No. 90, Oannon-street, B.0. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Gienn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—Tnhe best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—Theee 
Quarries are now fally opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all aizes, and in any quantity : 
sound, and of choice tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGES, 
Clynderwen, B.8.0. Carmarthenshire. [AD"".] 


Electric Bells for Domestic Use. 
Marlborough Works, 
W. 8. ADAMS & SON, 
No. 41, Marshall-street, Golden-square, W. 
Catalogues and particulars forwarded on 
application.—[Adet.] 
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MICHELMORE & REAP, 











Manufacturers of 
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LLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 

and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Desoription. 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


En LONDON, 8.E. 
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